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“YOU CUR!” CRIED A VOICE, FURIOUS FOR ALL ITS QUIETUDE. 


BEAUTIFUL KITTY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Kirry ! Kitty !! Kitty///” 

The last time the name was spoken very loudly 
and impressively ; it had the desired effect, for a 
young girl came to the head of the ladder leading 
into the hay-loft, and said, petulantly,— 

“Well now, Denis, it is you who would be 
after troubling me, and I that busy.” 

“ Busy /” he retorted, contemptuously, “ you 
mean that you have a new book and don’t want 
to leave it. But I warn you I am coming up, I 
have a piece of news for you; aren’t you a wee 
bit curious ? ’ 

“No,” promptly, “I leave curiosity to men ; I 
Wouldn’t rob them of one of their vices for 
worlds,” the girl replied, with a laugh. 

_She spoke with the faintest Irish accent, for 
Kitty Flaherty bad spent three years in London, 
where her education was “finished ” by an aunt, 





the principal of a boarding school for middle class 
girls. 

The young man looking at her, with smiling 
eyes, said,— 

“Won't you invite me up? 
French leave ?” 

“That would be more distinctly your style,” 
and she retreated into the loft, where presently 
he joined her, 

“Tam half inclined to punish your incivility 
by keeping my news to myself,” he said, sitting 
down beside her 

“Now Denis, could you ever keep a secret ? 
And—I don’t want to hurt your feelings—but 
you were always impertinent, and Dublin hasn’t 
improved your manners, Now for the tidings; 
I hope they won’t take long to tell, for I’m dying 
to get: back to ‘ Westward Ho!’ Dad picked it up 
cheap when he was over to Ballymore 
yesterday.” 

“IT think a few lessons in etiquette might not 
be wasted on you, Kitty.” 

“Thank you ; Iam afraid you will never be 
sufficiently competent to give them.” 

Denis Malone allowed this last insult to pass 


Or must I take 





unanswered ; he knew only too well, that in a 
wordy war Kitty was always victor, so he plunged 
at once into the subject just now engrossing his 
thoughts. 

“ Castle Tulladoon is open, and its master will 
arrive here to-night.” 

Kitty sat erect, her eyes wide and bright. 

“Really ? oh Iam very glad ; it will be so good 
for the people.” 

“T don’t see that; English landlords aren’t 
much count, and then he has been an absentee 
so long ; he’ll start heavily handicapped.” 

“Then-he should not,” retorted Kitty, with 
indignation ; “it may be, Denis Malone, you've 
forgotten what the Tulladoon boys did for him ; 
Dublin has l.kely driven that out of your rattle- 
pate. Didn’t Mr. Selwyn’s father come here in 
peace and goodwill, and wasn’t he stabbed in the 
dark just because his ways were not ours. And 
then his poor lady with the fright and the sorrow 
pined away and died, but not before she had 
willed Mr. Herbert should never visit Ireland 
until he was twenty-five, hoping then he would 
be able to protect himself. Is not all this 
true?” 

“ Yes, and I don’t defend the boys, but I must 
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say Kitty that you-aren’t real Irish ; you're halt 
Saxon.” 

“Tliat Iam not,” she retorted, angrily, “but 
I hate injustice ; and men that will stab in the 
Gark are not men at all, but cowardly fiends, It 
is ashamed I would be, to range myself beside 
them.” 

“ Oh yes,” Denis answered, gloomily, “’tis all 
very well for you to speak so ; you have not lost 
the best part of your land to Herbert Selwyn, as 
We have.” 

“You sold it,” remarked Kitty, “and you 
pleased yourself about that, or rather your father 
did. It isn’t as if Mr. Selwyn senior stole it ; and 
when a man pays for a thing he ought to have it ; 
thut’s justice.” 

‘‘ But we're overrun with English landlords.” 

“ You forget the sort of people we send to such 
places as Liverpool and Manchester,” said the 
girl, with a brief laugh. “Iam sorry for them, 
but I cannot say that I love or admire them. 
And if you’ve any silly ideas in your head about 
that sort of thing, get rid of them.” 

Denis looked at her in an offended way before 
he answered,— 

“What I say is this: The intruders should be 
driven out, the land equally divided ——” 

“Oh, ay | most young men’s thoughts run to 
foolishness. Say you gave an equal share to 
every individual ; how long would things remain 
like that, for there will always remain with us 
the provident and the improvident, and the 
latter would always be asking for a new division ? 
Thank-you for your news, but I am tired of serious 
conversation. Could you make it convenient to 
leave me to my book ?” 

The young fellow’s face flushed angrily. 

“I don’t think you quite know how rude you 
are to me, Kitty, or how much you hurt me.” 

“'T wouldn’t hurt you for worlds,” the girl 
broke in, eagerly, “ because, really, I like you 
very much, eo much that I don’t wish to see you 
make 9 stupid of yourself,” this with an arch 
glance from her dark grey eyes—real Irish eyes, 
capable of any and every expression, “You are 
a nice boy when you let matters alone that you 
don’t understand—Listen ! there is dad calling 
you, so go at once, for he doesn’t like to be kept 
waiting.” 

“Won't you wish me good-bye, Kitty?” 

“What for? I shall see you half-a-dozen 
times before the day ie over.” 

“Ts that too often? I never can keep long 
away from you. Good-bye, Kitty.” 

“Oh, good-bye, so that you leave me in peace ; 
do go/” stamping her foot. 

“If you would kiss me.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Kitty, sinking down 
amongst the hay. “What presumption! Now 
if you were my brother-——” 

“Denis, are you there? It is you that are 
wanted below, boy.” 

“Coming, Mr. Flaherty ; Kitty (in a whisper) 
won't you give me one little kiss ?” 

“Couldn’t dream of it; it wouldn’t be 
etiquette, you know,” and with that she turned 
her back upon him, so that it was a very irate 
young man who ran recklessly down the ladder. 

Kitty laughed a little to herself, then settling 
to her novel, forgot all about him, 

To her it seemed ridiculous that Denis should 
ask for caresses ; it was all a part of his Dublin 
ecucation. Why, she and Denis were as sister 
and brother, and as she hal never known what it 
was to possess a brother, she fully believed it was 
not usual for any display of affection to take 
place between the opposite sexes of a family. 

Now dismissing Denis wholly from her mind, 
she revelled in her book until the striking of the 
kitchen clock warned her that the hour for 
dinner had arrived, and she ran down hastily to 
give Honora (Honey, as she was sometimes 
called) some assistance. 

The house was a small but comfortable farm- 
stead ; indeed, the peasants looked on Corney 
Flaherty as quite a rich man. 

He had a well-stocked. yard, a pretty garden, 
and nicely furnished rooms ; what more could he 
desire? Yet he looked an anxious man, for times 
were bad, and he had an ailing, whining wife, who 
was neither help nor comfort, and whose sole 





eunvereation consisted of a recital of her real 
and fancied ailments. 

It was Kitty who made the home sunshiny for 
him ; Kitty who rose early to prepare his break- 
fast and accomplish a thousand little things 
before half the world was astir, because as she 
said, “ Duty comes before pleasure, but duty 
being done, I am able to give myself to my 
books,” and Kitty being beautiful and clever, 
speaking almost with an English tongue, was not 
a favourite in Tulladoon. 

The nearest homestead to Flaherty’s was much 
more pretentious, being built of red and white 
brick, for the Malones had been big people once, 
and still held their heads very high. 

Denis, the only son, had just returned from 
Dublin, where he prepared for a vet’s career, and 
he found that abzence had only made him fonder 
of Kitty Flaherty. 

He was a typical Irishman, red-haired, freckled 
with a little, inconsequent nose, long upper lip 
and pale green-grey eyes ; but. Kitty was fond of 
him in a sisterly fashion, because he had “always 
been so very-kind t6 her.” 

Next to the Malones’ came a row of broken 
down hovels, not fit for swine to herd in, and 
then high above on the beautiful green hills, 
looking down on the restless sea, was Castle 
Tulladoon, once the inheritance of an almost 
royal race, now the property of Mr. Herbert 
Selwyn, and he Game into his own onthe 
morrow. : 

Kitty wondered a little anxiously how: re] 
would “be received, and hoped “the boys 
behave,” "becatise she wished, the strangers 
impression of Tulladoon to be-favourable. 


on. 
It was the day following’ Mr, Selwyn’s'| . Kitty watched him out of sen then sitting 


arrival, and early mornings «\'’ be A 

Kitty had breakfasted, with*her father; finished 
her duties, and now she ran barefeoted over the 
long grass in the direction of the ‘sea. 

She had tied a handkerchief about her bead, 
as the peasant women do, fenit. was. rarely that 
anyone came so’eatly td thes@hore and she had 
no fear of discoveryn. Lee 

So she paddled tochet heart’s content, d 
in the sweetness of the air, whilst the little 
waves rippled about her pretty feet and ankles. 

Once she patised to watch the flight of some 
wild birds, and 'then a voice called to her. 

It was a refined voice, a nice voice, although 
a trifle haughty, and as she turned blushing 
and startled, ‘saw a strange gentleman 
close by. ih 

She guessed his identity at on¢ 
were like angels’ visite at Tulladog 
while the spirit of mischief was 
her, she went towards him, drop 
rustic curtseys. 

“T have lost my way,” he said, fixing grave, 
brown eyes upon her. “I should be glad if you 
would oblige by telling me the nearest cut to the 
Castle.” 

“Shure,” answered Kitty, in the most marked 
of brogues, “it’s meself as will take your Honour 
there ; ‘tis not far ye have to thravel, but ’tis a 
misguidin’ way—och murther ! there is turns an’ 
turns,” 

She was standing beside him now, and the near 
inspection of her beauty startled him a moment ; 
then he said, gravely,— 

“Lead the way please,” and blushing at her 
own temerity, she sprang up the rocks on to the 
green sward, and walked hurriedly onwards. 

“You need not go so fast,” said her companion; 
“T want to talk with you. Who lives at that 
low house, so close by the church.” 

“The Flahertys, your honour ; mother, father, 
an’ daughter.” 

“ What sort of people are they ?” 

“Dacent loike, but nothin’ to boast on, your 
honour ; up to the big house there, live the 
Malonies—the Castle belongs to a Misther 
Selwyn.” 

“What do folks say of him?” with a curiously 
eager look in his eyes. 

“Faith, not much that’s good! It’s entoirely 
set agen him they are.” 

“ Because he takes his own,” drily, “it that it ? 
You need not answer, your face does that for you. 
And,” in a lighter tone, ‘‘ who are you?” 

“Me,” getting desperately red, “I’m jest 
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Kitty, and nothin’ more,. An’ hev’ ye come to 
live among us.” 

“Yes ; shall I find it? pleasant here, do you 
think, Kitty ?” 

“Och murther, its moye ye must with care, 
There’s eyes ’ll be watchin’ ye noight an’ day, 
for the bhoys is none too well disposed to ye, 
There’s lots o’ trouble here, an’ they think ye 
will mek it greater—that’s your honour’s way ; 
straight afore ye it lies, you'll not be needin’ me 
more,” 

“Thank you, Kitty, no ; but Iam much obliged 
to you for your assistance,” 

He looked at her in a puzzled way ; her dress 
of linen was fine and clean, her hands small and 
white, her face and voice (despite the latters 
brogue) beautiful and refined. 

What she saw, was a man a little below the 
medium height, but broad shoulders, muscular, 
giving one the impression of great power ; his 
bearing was proud, as was the dark, sallow face, 
with its clear-cut features, firm mouth, ard 
intensely brown eyes, which had a concentrated 
4 look in them common to short-sighted persons— 
altogether the gir] rather approved him. 

Dropping another curtsey, Kitty said,— 

“Tt's meself will be wishin’ you good day,” and 
peered to go, when,he stopped her with the 
words, — * 

“ But, Kitty, you must accept a little payment 
for your pains. . They tell me that Ballym or 
Fair takes place next. week, and you must buy 
yourself a ribbon to tie up all those curly black 


| locks,” with that he thrust ® balf-crown into her 
ionic 


+ hand, and with’ a p t good-morning strode 


down, the.coin in her open laughed until 
he cried. 





CHAPTER II. 


“T oveat,to apologise for troubling you,” said 
Herbert Selwyn, as he stood in the porch with 
Mr. Flaherty, “only that I am sure you are 
‘willing to give me any information in your 
power, I went to Malone, but he is as hostile to 
‘me asany of his poorer neighbours.” 

“Faith,” answered the farmer with a grim 
smile, “that’s only too thrue; Barney Malone 
never had but two ideas in his head—one is that 
neither in Oireland nor anywhere else can he 
mate his equal; the other is that your father 
hadn’t any right to the land he bought. Now, 
sir, what ig it you want to-know ?” 

“ Something of..my tenants (Iam going to be 
my own agent). ‘I have come prepared to do my 
duty towards them. Heavens ! their hovels are 
a disgrace to me and Ireland alike. But I prom- 
ise you this, that those who will not help them- 
selves, shall getno help from me. Just tell me 
briefly who most deserve and need assistance, and 
I shall he your debtor.” He broke off abruptly, 
for from an upper room came the sound of a 
fresh young voice singing 


‘*O my Nora Creina dear, 
My gentle, bashful Nora Creina, 
Beauty lies in many eyes, 
But love in yours, my Nora Creina!” 


“That’s Kitty” said Flaherty proudly, “my 
colleen ; she’s ay merry about her work, and she 
sings snatches of songs as she goes about ; listen, 
sir, it’s a sweet voice she has, the darlin.” 


** Oh breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and urhonoured his relics are laid ; 
Sad, silent and dark be the tears that we shed, e 
As the night dew that falls on the grass o'er his head. 


“Whist!” as the voice died out, “she'll be 
afther singing again; shure ite better than @ 
mavis she is—there’s never a chune she can catch 
on, but though she’s so gay herself it is always 
the saddest songs that she will sing; faith she 
brings tears to my eyes as oft as not.” 


“ The last links are broken that bound me to thee, 
And the words thou hast spoken have rendered mé 


free, 
That bright glance misleading” . » »& 
“Kitty ! Kitty ! it’s meself that’s wanting y° 
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Come down, alanna,” cried Flaherty, adding to 
his visitor’, “ Kitty, she can tell you all ye need 
to know,” and presently there came the click of 
high heels upon the stone-flagged passage, an’ 
the words “ You naughty dad! I am so busy,” 
and there stood Kitty clad in a pink cotton gown, 
her beautiful face all smiles, But when she siw 
Herbert, knew by his start of amazement, that he 
had recognized her, she would have flown, but he 
with a low bow said “ Miss Fiaherty and I have 
met before, and I owe her an apology.” 

Her Irish sense of humour got the better then 
of her confusion, and with a gay little laugh she 
answered, “It was all my fault ; but you must 
tell dad, aud that is the only apology I will 
accept.” 

So the tale was told, whilst Mr. Flaherty looked 
indulgently down at his daughter, who at its 
close said with a return to her rich brogue— 

“Shure your honor’! not be for taking me 
half-crown away ; tis meself that earned it——” 
and breaking into her natura! speech, “I'll keep 
it as a reminder of Mr, Selwyn’s generosity and 
my own good luck.” 

Herbert’s grave eyes were scanning her so 
closely that she grew uncomfortable, and 
suggested they should go into the house as it was 
the dinner hour, and Flaherty so pressed his 
guest to stay, that he had not the courage to per- 
sist in his refusal. Kitty led the way to a long, 
low room, — like the passage, where 
they found Mrs. Flaherty in an easy chair, a 
shawl about her shoulders. It wasa hot June 
day, but a large fire burned in the old fashioned 
grate, and the rather small window was closed, 
the invalid protesting that she could not endure 
the draught. But the table was spread with a 
spotless white cloth, and although the arrange- 
ments were simple, they were so dainty as to 
commend themselves to Berbert’s fastidious 
nature. The fare was wholesome, well cooked and 
eerved, thanks to the genius of the house, and 
when all was ended, Kitty led their visitor into 
the “ best-room,” which also showed evidences of 
her presence, In one corner stoodan old-fashioned 
piano; Mrs. Fiaherty prided herself on its posses- 
sion, siying it was a sure sign of gentility. 

“ You play, of course?” said Herbert to the 
girl, hardly knowing what topic to broach, 

“ Just enough to stumble through an accom- 
paniment to a simple song.” 

“Then will you please ‘stumble’ through one 
for me? As yet you have only given me 
snatches, and JI am passionately fond of 
music——” 

“Of course,” said Kitty, blushing, ‘you both 
play and sing—I am afraid——” 

“T do neither,” he broke in, “and I only ask 
for one little ballad ; then you shall tell me (if 
you will) all that it is necessary I should know of 
Tul’adoon,” 

Without further resistance she touched the 
yellow keys, struck a few simple chords, and 
then on the soft, warm air rose the pure, sweet 
voice,— 


“ My love still I think that I see her once more, 
But, alas! she has left me hor loss to deplore, 
My own little Kathleen, my sweet little Kathleen, my 
Kathleen O'More.” ° 


He had heard the ballad many times, and had 
rather despised it ; from such lips, in such liquid 
tones, it took new meaning and beauty, and the 
girl was eo blissfully unconscious of his admira- 
tion, of her own charms, that when she closed 
the instrument, and letting her white hands rest 
illy upon it, she said, ‘“ Now we must attend to 
business,” he was distinctly sorry. 

“Won't you come outside?” she asked ; 
“there isa dear little nook down by the cliffs, 
where one gets the breeze without being scorched 
ly the sun. May I take you there ?” 

“T shall only be too delighted,” he answered 
gravely; and with that Kitty tied her hat- 
étrings beneath her chin, saying, — 

“ Come, it is but a little way.” 

Under the cliff they found a resting-place ; 
and the girl, with her dimpled chin resting in 
her hollowed palm, said,— 

“So you want to know your tenants? Well, 
there’s Teddy O'Hare, that big, black-bearded 


though a little too fond of whisky. Still, he 
doesn’t beat his wife, and he doesn’t get drunk 
more than four times a week, so ‘ /Zis Riverene,’ 
Father Macarthy, regards him as a ‘dacent 
body.’ He will not cheat you out of your rent— 
unless you offend him. Then there’s Father 
Maearthy himself—if you want my father's 
character, don’t go to him; we are Protestants, 
and so, perforce, are wicked. I believe that 
‘ His Riverence’ is at the bottom of the mischief 
here. He’s an ignorant man, but his people are 
a thousandfold more ignorant, and he can urge 
them on to any foolishness, Oh, sure, I'd 
forgotten M:. Malone, but, perhaps, you know 
him already—I see you do—isn’t he good fun? 
Then, let me see, there is poor Widow Blake, 
who has three children, and most cruel luck. 
But she is always ready with her rent. If you 
could help her she would be grateful, and you 
would never have reason to repent your go:d- 
ness. Next to her live the Marooneys—and 
those you must not help. Tim (that’s the father) 
is a ne’er-do-do-well, and the ringleader of the 
boys who are small credit to Tulladoon or 
Ireland. He is a violent man, and sticks at 
nothing when his temper is up—don’t go out of 
oe to offend hin-——” 

‘Truly, you are giving me a pretty picture to 
regard, Miss Flaherty.” , ee 

“Oh, yes; and it may be you think me 
unpatriotic, but I’m not. Ireland is poor and 
unhappy, but half its unhappiness lies at the 
door of these agitators—and the people are so 
ignorant. Oh, Mr. Selwyn, you will do all you 
ean to help us,” and in her excitement she 
stretched out her little dimp'ed hands to him. 

He took them in his own with a sort of 
reverence, 

“T will do my best,” he said simply and 
earnestly. , 

“Thank you. I could tell you a great deal 
more, only I hate, even in seeming, to speak 
harshly of my own countrymen. Soon you will 
learn to judge for yourself, and there are many 
tongues besides mine to give you the history of 
Tulladoon. Would you like to put out to sea? 
Dad’s boat lies moored close by, and I can row 
you.” 

“‘T cannot permit that,” he answered. “Iam 
not wholly ignorant of the craft,” and rising, he 
followed to where Cornelius Fiaherty’s boat was 
stranded. 

Together they drew it out, then Herbert, tak- 
ing the sculls, with a few vigorous strokes they 
were in deep water. 

“You row better than Denis,” said Kitty, 
smiling approval upon her companion. 

“ Who is Denis?” he asked, pausing to look at 
her face, bright with enjoyment. 

“Oh, I forgot you did not know. Well, he is 
a Malone, but ever so much nicer than his father. 
I suppose you will presently be acquainted, and 
then you won’t come any more to our place ; 
Denis is more amusing than I.” 

The short-sighted eyes scanned the beautiful 
face keenly, but there was no trace of conscicus- 
ness or coquetry upon it, so he said quietly,— 

“If Mr. Denis Malone is more interesting, I 
shall not regret coming to Tulladoon.” 

And when he got home he took himself to 
task for those words. “I would not have her 
think me infatuated,” he said, as he walked to 
and fro in his lonely room, “ nor would I in any 
way hurt her innocent heart, but if she were my 
equal it might not be so hard to love her.” Then 
he laughed softly. “It must be the romantic 
air of a romantic country which induces such 
thoughts, for, until now, I have scoffed at love, 
and certainly I am the last man in the world to 
make a mésalliance ; an unequal marriage is 
always more or less a mistake.” 

And yet, when he fell asleep it was to dream of 
Kitty Flaherty, with her wonderful eyes and 
bewitching face, her wild, sweet voice, and the 

ce of her every movement. 

After he had broken the ice, he was often at 
the Flahertys ; the mother welcomed him with a 
languid smile, the father with a growiog appreci 
ation of his good qualities, and Kitty—vwell, at 
first she was kind, and then she became capricious; 
sometimes friendly, sometimes cold, becau:e if 





giant down by the forge. He's nota bad sort, 


learnivg to love the great man of Castle Tulla- 
doon, but dared not yet confess it to herself. 

“There's fine doin’s up at Flaherty’s,” said 
Father Macarthy, to Denis ; “the new nian he’s 
always about, an’ shure they think he'll be fool- 
ish enough to marry their girl. I dun’t deny 
she’s pretty, but there’s lots of pretty girls in 
Tulladoon beside her, who know whieh side their 
bread is buttered ; shure Flaherty is that eaten 
up ry pride, he thinks his child may mafé with 
any 

Denis regarded him scowlingly ; if the tguth 
must be told, he was not an admirer of the 
“ praste,” and now he said,— ie 

“ Look here, father, don’t you go talking* non- 
sense about the Flahertys ; they’re sensible folks, 
aud for all that she’s a heretic, Kitty in’t 
look at an undersized Saxon like Selwyn.” 

The other laughed unp'eacantly. 

“* He’s got a pile of money, Dei-is, anid women 
like pretty things,” 

“ What do you know about women? It is you 
that never had sweethea:t or wife, and I'd thank 
you not to talk disrespectfully of Miss Kitty 
Flaherty.” 

Then he turned on his heel-and went at once 
to the porch where the girl would sit sewing at 
this tine of the day. 

“What's this about you and Selwyn?” he 
demanded brusquely. “All Tullad.on’s saying 
he comes courting you.” 

“Then all Tulladoon is mistaken,” retorted 
Kitty, with flashing eyes and flaming cheeks. 
“Even if it were true (and you know it could 
not: be, because I am a poor girl, and he a gentle- 
man), it would be no concern of yours, Denis 
Malone.” 

“Yes it would, for I mean to marry you my- 
self, and I won’t have any man winning your 
affections away from me.” 

“ Haven't you been up to Teddy O'Hares?” 
said Kitty, coldly. “He keeps good whisky, 
they say. If you were sober, you would not 
have insulted me so grossly.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Hersert had gone down to the beach, and, 
the weather being hot, had taken shelter in a little 
cave whieh Kitty had shown him. 

It commanded a very good view of the nook to 
which they had gone on the occasion of his first 
visit to her home. 

He was thinking of that and of her when two 
people came in sight, and his heart gave a jealous 
throb as he saw Denis Malone walking with the 

irl, 
r Yet why should he be jealous? She was no- 
thing to him, and the match would not be a bad 
one for her. 

They paused within a little distance of him, 
and he meditated making an appearance on the 
scene, when Denis said in an angry tone,— 

“Tt is yourself, Kitty, that must listen to me, 
You liked me once, why not now ?” 

And as he spoke Herbert drew back lest his 
arrival should further embarrass the girl. 

She answered swiftly and indignantly, — 

“T did like you very much ; but 1 shall soon 
hate you, if you are so rude tome, You know, 
Denis, we have been brother and sister go long, 
it would be a vain thing for me to try thinking 
of you any other way.” 

“T could have taught you—I can teach you 
now, if only that other fellow were not constantly 
about you. You’re a coquette; and you think 
that your pretty face will get you a rich husband. 
But Selwyn is not the sort of man to marry a 
poor Irish girl.” 

“Tf you dare to mention my name again in 
connection with Mr, Selwyn’s I will never speak 
to you any more, and that is Heaven’s own 
truth.” 

She looked so lovely standing there flushed 
with indignation that Herbert’s heart beat the 
faster, and a great rage possessed him against 
Denis. 

So they were talking in Tulladoon of him and 
Kitty—poor little Kitty. It was hard they must 





the truth must teld, beautiful Kitty was 


not even be friends, 
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Now Denis spoke again. 

“Tt is Father Macarthy that says you have 
small care for your good name ; and up at Teddy 
O'Hare’s last night there was laughing over your 
foolishness ” 

The colour had faded from the beautiful face. 

“You were there, and heard it—and did not 
say one word for me. You coward!” 

Qh, ay, you are good at calling hard names ; 
but, sure, I up and spoke for ycu, and I said you 
were my promised wife, because I knew that if 
you took my name no one dare say one word 
against you.” 

“You would take such an unfair advantage of 
me? Qh, but you are very generous! and if I 
were a man I would think scorn to marry a girl 
whose name had been bandied to and fro by a 
lot of ignorant drunken boys. Denis Malone, I 
would die rather than marry you now.” 

He caught her hand and held it fast. 

“ By —-!”" he said with an oath, “T'll call 
you wife if it is over Selwyn’s body. You shall 
not go until you have given me your promise.” 

“ You cur/" cried a voice, furious for all its 
quietude ; and a strung arm dealt such a blow 
that, beneath it, Denis Malone fell to the beach. 
“You think it manly to threaten women. You 
are of the breed that mutilate cattle and stab the 
inoffensive in the dark. If you have anything to 
say regarding the friendehip between Miss 
Flaherty and me, say it to me, and I shall know 
how to answer—at the fitting time.” 

Aud he spurned him with his foot. 

Denis still lay scowling up at him. With a 
savage laugh, he said,— 

“Do not fear, You shall pay for this in a way 
you don't think of. I can bide my time. If I 
gave you blow for blow, that would be poor re- 
venge. Before the Virgin and all the saints you 
shall get your reward.” 

Herbert disdained to reply, as, taking the 
frightened girl by the hand, he led her away. 
Half way up the cliff path she turned to look. 

Denis had risen, and was walking hurriedly in 
the direction of Teddy O’ Hare's, 

She breathed more freely then ; but she could 
not glance at Herbert. She felt convinced that 
he had overheard all; and oh! what must he 
think of her * Would he believe she had foolishly 
hoped that his friendship would ripen into love ? 
Or, worse still, would he guess that she held him 
first and dearest in the world? Oh, the shame 
of it ! 

“ Kitty ?” 

His voice, low and hesitating, broke the un- 
comfortable silence. 

“ Yes,” she whispered back ; and could say no 
more, 

“Tam afraid you have been made to suffer 
because of me ; but I am quite sure you will do 
me the justice to believe that my offence has 
been unintentional.” 

He paused to look at her troubled face. 

“Oh, in very truth, yes; but—but, Mr. 


Selwyn, you must see the foolishness now of | 


friendship between you and me. We must not 
take any more walks, or pleasant rows. I am 
but a poor girl, and people have cruel tongues— 
so, if you will—this morning we say good-bye, 
we shall try to remember [ am not your equal 
at all.” 

It staggered him to feel the awful desolation 
this girl’s words meant for him. He listened 
dumbly as she went on,— 

“ You shall come no more to the farm, but we 
will be able to think kindly of each other ; for, 
sure, you Lave been good and condescending to 
me, and I am grateful——” 

“Don't, Kitty!" he cried, carried out of 
himself, “I will not hear you talk in such a 
strain ; and why should we care for what the 
commou herd say ¢” 

“Tt is not much it matters to you, Mr. 
Selwyn—but a poor girl has just got her good 
name, and nothing more ; if you call, it is myself 
that shall not see you.” 

“ But I thought you cared just a little for my 
friendship ?” 

A sob caught her breath. 

“I do; but—but—oh, please be merciful! 
It is not the pleasant things we may always 
have, and—and—oh, I shall hate to remember 





to-day—because—because you heard all the 
wicked words he said.” 

Then, to Herbert's infinite distress, she covered 
her eyes with her hands and burst into wildest 
weeping. 

He forgot all but his wild, devouring love as 
he put an arm about her, and drawing her close, 
said,— 

“ Kitty ! Kitty ! if you are cruel to yourself, 
at least be kind to me;” and then, before she 
could stay him, he had kissed the sweet, shamed 
face. 

A great shudder passed over her. 

“Let me go! oh, for Heaven’s sake, let me 
go! Why did you do that?” 

“ Because I love you! And this is our good- 
bye. Oh, Kitty, how much happier we had been 
had we never met!” 

And then, at the sudden radiance on the 
sweet, tear-wet face, he stood bewildered ; but 
she said in a voice breathless with great happi- 
ness,— 

“ You love me? Ah, then, whatever comes, I 
shall not mind so very much, because once I had 
your heart. To be loved by you is the crowning 
glory of my life, even though I say to you good- 
bye for ever now.” 

“ Kitty, do you mean that were I a better and 
stronger man, strong enough to fight and con- 
quer class prejudice and the world’s opinion, you 
would give yourself to me ——?” 

“No,” she answered simply, “ I would not let 
you sink so low ; it is not myself that would be 
your wife—that should not be meet—but all my 
life I shall be glad when I say to myself, ‘ He 
loved me once’; and you, you shall forget and 
be happy, when you no more see me.” 

“T never can forget. On, my heart’s love, 
how can I let you go?” : 

“That will grow easy soon, for I am but an 
ignorant girl, who would weary you, oh, so 
quickly—and at your unkindness my _ heart 
would break. Let us say good-bye—Mr. Selwyn 
—do not try to see me again.” 

He did not seek to contest her resolution, 
perhaps because he knew his own weakness so 
well. 

“Tf it must be so—good-bye. Call me 
Herbert. Kiss me but once, Kitty—and if you 
cannot forget one who thoughtlessly wounded 
you—at least learn to hate him.” 

She lifted her sweet lips to hia. 

“ T could not do it if I would—Herbert ;” and 
then she kissed him once in lingering farewell. 

But when he sought to stay her, she fled like a 
deer down the cliff-side, and he was left alone 
with his misery, and a sense of dishonour as 
terrible to him as it was new. 

He had been to blame all along. He had 
never had any right to seek Kitty’s society ; but 
at first she had pleased and interested him, and 
to do him justice, he had not dreamed of harm 
either to himself or her. He was essentially a 
proud man, and as pure as he was proud. No 
thought of wrong to Kitty ever crossed his mind, 
and pride stood between him and his desire. 

“ If I married her,” he mused, as he walked 
miserably homewards, “I might regret; we men 
are a poor breed ; then could I separate her from 
her people ? If she would leave them for me could 
I love her so well? and with them I cannot cast 
in my lot. Oh Kitty, my little sweetheart, would 
to Heaven I were of a weaker or stronger nature 
for your dear sake.” 

“Corney,” said Mrs. Flaherty in her strong 
brogue, when a fortnight had passed by without 
bringing Herbert to the house, “‘ Corney, me heart 
misgives me that the master of Tulladoon is jest 
sick of us. Shure, it’s ten or more days since he 
bothered himself to look in upon us. Faith, it is 
friendiy with Barney Malone he will be, and 
Barney’s too high and moighty to throuble him- 
self if we miss him. He'll be glad to keep him 
about—there never was a bigger braggart in the 
round wurrld.” 

“Misther Selwyn shall be busy it maybe; 
there’s a power of work for him to do single 
handed, Lavinia.” 

Mrs, Flaherty tossed her head. “Ah, well; 
it’s he who could neglect his work when he 
pleased ; we're humble folks and he’s tired of 
us,” 





“T think, mother dear, you do him an injus- 
tice,” said Kitty’s soft voice. She was sitting 
with her back to the light, busily sewing. 

“Och, shure, it’s yourself that thinks your 
mother a fool.” 

“No Lavinia, I'll be bound the child hadn’t 
any such thought ; but she does the right thing 
when she takes the masther’s part ; there’s too 
many of the boys down upon him now. And it 
was himself that had Widow Blake’s house set in 
ordher, and faith he’s bullt her a fine new iligant 
sty, and given her a couple of pigs, besides 
sayin’ ‘ We shall forget about last year’s rint, 
Mrs. Blake, so that you will start afresh,” and the 
good woman swears by him, as indade she may.” 

“ Ay, some folks get all the luck,” enviously, 
‘and the widdy’s got a smooth tongue.” 

* She’s a very decent body. Well, there’s them 
O’Briens, he’s a-doin’ alot for them, and all the 
old shantys are to be pulled down, or done up, — 
but I misdoubt me that he’s making inimies for 
himself. The praste has nivir a good word for 
him, and Marooney swears he’ll kill him. Then 
there’s Denis Malone ; he’s jest wroth with the 
master, and it’s Heaven’s truth I can’t tell whoy.” 

Presently he rose and went out, Kitty fellow- 
ing him, looking very pale and troubled. 

“ You are going out ?” she questioned anxiously. 

“Yis, I’ve a notion to see the improvements 
bein’ made, and if I see the masther I will ask 
him when he shall come up again ?” 

‘‘ No, no, indeed you must not,” she broke in 
hurriedly. “ Oh, dad, I’ve wanted to tell you, and 
always ny courage has failed me. You must not 
invite Mr. Selwyn home, because J asked him to 
stay away from us.” 

“You. Why Kitty, I don’t undherstand——” 

“ It’s like this, dad ; Tulladoon got to talking 
about us, and—and—” 

“ Who told you that?) And what was it they 
said ?”’ he demanded quickly. 

“ Denis ; he was very angry with me, and— 
and—oh, dad! he bid me have care of my good 
name, and said that all the folks were laughing 
at my foolishness——” 

“« By all the saints, I'll crack his skull--—” 

“Oh, but you must do nothing rash ; but you 
see why—he—cannot come.” 

* And Misther Selwyn, what answer did he 
make ?”’ 

“He asked if our friendship could not con- 
tinue, and I showed him it could not,” murmured 
Kitty, suppressing part of the truth, “as I wasa 
poor girl and he a gentleman ; he was very good 
—and you, dad, will talk no more of broken 
skulls.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


THREE long, long weeks went by ; in his stately 
home Herbert Selwyn lived a secluded and 
melancholy life ; he was too reserved to be a 
favourite with the Irish gentry, and although he 
had done many acts of kindness to the peasantry, 
very few offered him thanks or dared speak well 
of him. The protestants at Tulladoon were so 
few, that Father Macarthy had unlimited power, 
and a member of his flock who spoke in terms of 
praise of “the new masther,” came under his 
severest displeasure. 

Then on the other hand there were some 
English landlords who regarded him as officious 
and an idealist, because their tenants complained 
of his tenants’ superior advantages. And always 
with him dwelt the thoughts of Kitty. He had 
not so much as seen her since the day they 
parted on the cliffs, and he longed for the sound 
of her voice, the look of her eyes as they met 
his. 

He went over the old ground again and again, 
until he began to reason, 

“Why should he not marry her ? he loved her, 
he had no one’s wishes but his own to coneult, 
and it would be very easy to teach her the 
duties of her new position, Why should he care 
for the world’s opinion ?” then suddenly he rose, 
“Kitty, Kitty, darling! it shall be all for love 
and the world well lost ; nothing on earth can 
be to me what you are,” and as with him to 
resolve was to act, he dressed and went out 
under the dark tempestuous sky. 
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It was a long walk to Flaherty’s, it seemed 
longer than ever to him in his impatience, but 
when he was still a great way off he saw the 
glimmer of Kitty’s white dress, and the light 
streaming from the open door showed that she 
was leaning on the little rustic gate, 

With his heart beating fiercely against his side 
he hurried forward—she was so lost in brooding 
thought that she did not notice his approach, 
and started with a faint scream as he spoke her 
name—that cry arrested her father’s attention, 
and he waited behind an elder tree listening and 
watching, for he had heard unpleasant rumours 
of his girl in the village. - 

“Oh, why, why have you come?” crie 
Kitty iu direst distress and pain. 

“ Because I cannot live without you ; because 
I want you for my wife, Kitty. I have learned 
my mistake—love is more than al!l—little sweet- 
heart, give me your hands and promise to come 
to me.” 

“Oh, no, oh, no! and, sure, never another 
answer can I give you. Isit blind I am to the 
sacrifice you would make, and all for me? Mr. 
Selwyn, I am a proud girl, even though I may be 
miserable because you have thought me good 
enough to be your wife, to bear your name 
before all the world, always, always I will take 
comfort in that thought. Oh, yes, and I love 
you truly—loving you I say good-bye.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Kitty, no! Take pity 
upon me and my loneliness.” 

“Ah,” she interrupted, with a break in her 
voice, “ you would make me sorry that you have 
no friends, no kin, because then I would be as 
wax in your hands. BusI will not listen ; you 
shall not be pointed at as the man who forgot 
all he should remember for the sake of a poor, 
ignorant girl.” : 

At this juncture Corney Flaherty stole noise- 
lessly away, a proud man because of the high 
honour offered his “colleen,” but hoping with 
all his honest heart she would continue firm in 
her resolve, because he feared a great marriage 
would separate them, and Kitty was dearer to 
him than wife, home or country. 

“T don’t care a fig for the world’s opinion,” 
Herbert cried impetuously, “what you do not 
know you will be quick to learn. I do not want 
to separate you from your people—oh, Kitty! 
Kitty ! it is only my wife I want. You do not 
understand how much you are to me,” and then 
che interrupted him with the cry,— 

“Oh, by my own heart I do—but men are not 
like women, and for your sake, for both our 
sakes, I send you away. I will never love you 
less, I would die gladly, if by dying I could give 
you happivess, but I will not marry you and 
spoil your life, and that is my fixed decision.” 

It was in vain that he pleaded with her; she 
= obdurate, she who had ever been gentle and 
pliant. 

Love lent her strength, love made her wise to 
see that in the future Herbert might (because of 
his pride) regret his sacrifice, and she felt sadly 
that her mother must alvays be distasteful to 
him ; then her father—dear and honoured as he 
was—was scarcely the guest that Tulladoon’s 
master would care to entertain. 

“T am of the people, I will remain with them,” 
she said, through her fast falling tears, “it shall 
be better so for both ; but I will think of you 
while Heaven gives me memory, and bless you 
always for your love, remember with gratitude 
how you would have lifted me to your own rank— 
and hard though your forgetfulness would be to 
bear, I'll try to pray you may forget me soon. 

He caught her in his arms straining her to his 
breast. 

“T will not give you up; I will not despair. 
Kitty, I sLall yet live to call you wife.” 

She shook her head, but when she would have 
spoken he stayed her words with kisses, for his 
whole heart was aflame with love. 

She put her pretty arms about his neck, and 
gave him kiss for kiss, because never avy more 
she thought would they stand together thus. 

“TI love you! I love you!” she whispered, 
breathlessly. “Oh my darling, may Heaven 
make you glad |” 

How long did that parting last? Was it an 


anguish, for his soul was shaken to its centre ; 
but indeed the moments had been few—like one 
who sees through a mist he caught the fleeting 
glimpse of Kitty’s retreating figure—he had lost 
his heart’s treasure from his arms, and under 
the darkening sky there was no more wretched 
man than he who swore to himself to “‘ possess 
her or die,” 
Up the garden path went Kitty, meeting her 
father in the porch ; she would have paesed him 
with a brief word, but he laid both hands upon 
her shoulders, saying in a hushed voice,— 
“T know, mavourneen, all the sorrow and 
heartache ye endure, but ’tis only for a spell ; 
then shure ye shall live it down.” 
She burst into bitter sobs, all the more cruel 
because they were suppressed, whilst Flaherty 
with tenderest touch smoothed back the heavy 
hair from her brow, murmuring fondest words 
the while. Then when she was a little more 
composed, he said,— 
“ Aroon, it is a proud girl ye should be, to 
have the love of so great a gentleman as Misther 
Selwyn, an’ it’s a good girl ye are to hev’ courage 
to send him away. An’ shure he is a gentleman 
ivery inch o’ him, an’ it’s proud I am to hev’ 
shook hands wi’ him. But you an’ me Kitty 
must not part, till ye go to the home o’ one o’ 
the boys who niver could tell ye he stooped to 
wed ye, or feel shame when the old man came 
anigh ye. An’ yet, I would not see ye ead, my 
jewel—if it could be for your good to be a gre’t 
lady—I’d not throuble ye.” : 
“Oh hush, dear dad, oh hush. Ihave said my 
say and there’s nought more to add—only—only 
—oh!” with a sudden burst of Irish vehemence, 
“T would rather crawl in purgatory with Herbert, 
than walk with any other man in Heaven. Oh 
dad, dad ! it is the heavy heart I bear to-night.” 
Then with a swift after-thought. 
“ Must my mother be told?” 
“Shure an’ faith no, colleen; she would be 
botherin’ ye with prayers to take the masther at 
his word—let it rest jest twixt you an’ me, An’ 
now git ye to bed an’ to slape, an’ Heaven send 
ye comfort.” ‘ 
How his heart ached when day following day 
found his Kitty with wan cheeks and heavy eyes, 
when so rarely her sweet voice made music in the 
house, and no saucy speech fell from her lips, 
Perhaps it would be best to give Herbert his 
way, and yet how could he lose his child ? 
“Shure it’s meself that should niver step into 
the Castle,” he thought, “to demean my Kitty— 
but—but— how should I bear niver to see the 
darlin’? Well, let things take their way—that 
is best.” 
To the surprise of Tulladoon, it was rumoured 
a week later that Herbert had gone to England 
for a brief visit, and for once report did ‘not Jie. 
With the smart of his wound so fresh, he felt he 
could not endure to ruv the risk of seeing Kitty 
in his daily walks, and although heseemed further 
removed from her than ever, she too experienced 
a sense of relief. 
But in his temporary absence things began 
to go awry. There was father Macarthy for ever 
whispering false and inflaming words to the poor 
little flock committed to his charge; almost 
every where there was disaffection, and it boded 
no good when the Malones and the Marooneys 
were seen together, for the Malones held their 
heads high, whilst the Marooneys were the very 
scum of the county. The protestant clergyman 
who every Sunday walked five miles to preach 
peace to the few who would listen, looked sadder 
and graver as he came and went. 
“You smell mischief, sorr,” eaid Fiaherty, as 
they shook hands outside the little building 
which did duty for a church, “ there’s dark days 
before us.” 
*T fear so ; and much as I admire Mr. Selwyn’s 
character and conduct, I wish he might not 
return just now. He will take his life in his 
own hands each time he goes abroad, Flaherty, 
what shall be done for our poor distracted 
country ?” 
But Flaherty had no answer ready. He, too, 
was afraid that the storm which threatened must 
burst. Why, only last night some cowardly 
ruffian had stolen into» his cowshed, and so 





hour, a night—to Herbert it was an eternity of 


it out of its misery, making what plausib!e 
excuse he could to Kitty and her mother for its 
disappearance, and he knew as well as though she 
had confessed it the former doubted bim. 

It added not a little to his trouble that he 
found a small book of devotions in the shed 
entitled “The Four Last Things,” which bore 
upon the title page the name of Barnet Malone 
(for Barnet was a power in Tulladoon), and 
when he met young Denis, he gave him but the 
curtest salutation. 

“For why are you so proud?” asked Denis, 
wrathfully. ‘It seems to me that since the 
Saxon blackguard yonder, took notice of you 
and Kitty, you’ve forgotten your old friends.” 

“If ye take my girl’s name vn your lips I'll 
kill ye!” cried Flaherty, iv a fury. “ Yourself 
an’ your scoundrel father have done me harm 
enough. It’s ye that speak ill of the girl ye 
perfess to love, and it’s he that can carry his 
prayers in his pocket whiles he maims the inuer- 
cent cattle.” 

Dennis looked at him in amazement ; usually 
he was the most !placable man under the sun, 
but just now he certainly lovked ripe for any 
mischief, 

‘It’s me that would not hurt Kitty,” he said, 
at last, “but faith, I'll not stand by to see her 
fooled by that Selwyn ; and what you mean by 
accusing my father, I don’t know.” 

“ You’re very innercent no doubt ; but 

“Look here, Flaherty, give Kitty to me, and 
I'll stand by you, thick or thin.” 

“Thank ye, that’s moighty kind o’ ye; but 
I’m that curious to know how ye'd keep her 
when ye got her, ye can’t guess.” 

“Why, my father will buy me a vet’s business 
in Dublin——” 

“T hope he will, for, bedad, it’s Tulladoon can 
spare ye!” and with that Flaherty turned on his 
heel. 

But it was not pleasant to learn as the days 
went by, that his little homestead was being 
gradually boycotted. The women either refused 
to see him, or cast bitter jibes at him as he went 
abroad ; scarcely a man would drink the friendly 
glass with him, and even Honey, the maid, was 
rude to her mistress and Kitty. Is was with a 
sense of relief that he heard Herbert had re- 
turned accompanied by an English friend called 
Woodman, and a couple of men servants. 

Not so with Kitty; with her pale cheeks 

grown paler, she rushed to her father as soon as 
the news reached her,— 
“Oh, dad! dad! You must go to him, You 
must warn him to get away before the black 
mischief isdone. The fire is laid, tis but the 
match it needs to set it alight, and if evil comes 
to him I shall die |” 


” 





CFRAPTER V. 


Urgep on by his daughter, Flaherty went up 
to the Castle, and was at once admitted to its 
master’s presence, 

Woodman, a fair aristocratic-locking man, 
somewhat Herbert’s senior, was a trifle surprised 
by the warmth of the latter's greeting. Usually 
he was very careful to remember class distinc- 
tions, and this pleasant, but extremely homely 
Irishman, was most certainly of the people. 

It added to Flaherty’s embarrassment that 
there was a third person present at the interview, 
and he both spoke and acted awkwardly. 

“Sit down,” said Herbert, “ and tell me all the 
news. Isit true that you are to all intents and 
purposes boycotted ?” 

“Thrue enough, corr,” seating himself on the 
extreme edge of achair ; “ but ’tis not of meself I 
would spake, ’tis you; there’s mischief brewin’, 
an’ you'll be the first that suffers. Mr. Selwyn, 
take my advice an’ git away back to England, 
this is no place for ye.” 

Then that hard look of resolution, which 
Woodman knew so well, came into Herbert’s 
eyes, altered the whole character of his facc. — 
“No, Flaherty, I intend to see this thing 
throvgh, and here I stay. Woodman, you have 
no duty to keep you, you hear what our friend 
says, and no one will blame you if you return 
home.” 
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&,The other paused to remove the ash from his 
gar, before he drawled.— 

“You stay for duty, I'll stay for pleasure. 
Go on, Flaherty, with your story.” 

‘Oh, but it’s mad ye are. There’s Malone an’ 
Marooney, an’ a power o’ boys in arms agin ye, 
an’ them that spake well op ye deren’t move a 
finger to help ye. Listen, d» listen, Misther 
Selwyn, it’s me that honours ye, would know ye 
was safe,” 

“You are very good, Flaherty, ond I am not 
ungrateful. Neither am I a coward ; it is useless 
to try persuasion with me.” 

“But will I go home with them words to 
Kitty? ’Tis she sent me.” 

The dusky colour leapt into Herbert’s face as 
he caught the wondering regard of Woodman’s 
eyes ; but he said, very quietly,— 

“Tell Miss Flaherty that I thank her for her 
interest in my welfare; but that as an English- 
man I will not run at the first alarm. If war is 
declared I shall be at my post. Let me see, this 
Marooney is the worst of the set, I believe ; well, 
he has paid no rent I find for six years. He will 
pay now or go!” 

“ Oh, for Heaven's sake, don’t bring a hornets’ 
nest about your ears,” cried Flaherty, in an agony 
of fear for him, “don’t go to do it, sorr.” 

Herbert's face darkened, 

“JT will have my own from such as he if I de 
for ut. They killed my father, broke my mother’s 
heart, and I will have no mercy upon them. 
Wootman, you uphold my resolutien ?” 

“T shall be very much surprised if you get 
your own ; but there is rich satisfaction in re- 
venge. Certainly I am with you.” 

He spoke languidly, carelessly ; but there was 
a dangerous look in the blue eyes, for Herbert 
Selwyn was dearer to him than any other creature 
on earth. 

“When is this dog to be evicted ?” 

“ As soon as the necessary steps can be taken. 
T am Tulladoon’s master, and Tulladoon shall be 
made to recoguise and accept that fact.” 

Flaherty rose sadly. 

“ T don’t know what Kitty’ll say,” he remarked 
mournfully, “she shall think maybe ’tis my own 
foolishness made me fail in the errand. But, if 
ye love yer life, sorr, ye will not meddle wi’ 
Marooney, an’ ye’ll git away from Tulladoon.” 

Then he went away, and for a little while the 
two friends smoked in silence. Then Woodman 
said, in his drawling fashion,— 

“ Who its Kitty ?” 

“ Flahe:ty’s daughter,” 
staring gloomily before him. 

“So I understood ; but what special interest 
has she in you ?” 

“ Oh, take the truth,” with a short laugh. “I 
know you will think me a blind, besotted fool ; 
but Kitty Flaherty is more to me than auy other 
woman ever will be.” 

“Great Heavens! Are you mad, or am I 
dreaming? Look here, old boy ; I know you too 
well not to be certain that your love is honour- 
able. But what on earth would you do with a 
wild Irish girl for your wife? Man, it means 
social suicide for you.” 

“Kitty is neither wild nor ignorant. Wait 
until you have seen her, and then you will find 
there is method in my madness. Woodman, I'll 
make a clean breast of it—I have asked her to 
marry me.” 

“ Of course she said yes ?” 

“She said no, because she feared to hurt me,” 
answered Herbert heavily. 

“ Wise girl! Perhaps, too, there is another love 
in the case whom she prefers.” 

“ Woodman, you’re all abroad ; and I wish to 
Heaven I had never come int» Kitty’s life to 
epoilit. For spoiled it is, if she persists in her 
ohstinacy—because she loves me. There ! you have 
the whole story in a nutshell ; and now forget it 
for a while, and let us go into Ballymar to make 
arrangements for Marooney’s eviction.” 

Three hours later, as they rode back to Tulla- 
doon, @ young girl suddenly stepped from behind 
a covert of bushes, 

Woodman was startled by the beauty of the 
pale face, and looked at her with undisguised 
though respectful admiration. 


answered Herbert, 





With a swift gesture of appeal she approached 
Herbert, her lips quivering, as she said,— 

“Mr. Selwyn, please—please to turn back ; 
some of the boys are waiting for you at Devil’s 
Dyke, and they are very angry because they have 
heard Marooney is to go. It is Terry, the foot- 
man, who has brought the news down to the 
village, for he is Honey’s sweetheart ; and it is 
a long tongue he has.” 

Herbert sprang from his horse. 

“ Kitty,” he said gravely, “I will go back on 
one condition only. You know what it is, Am I 
to turn or advance?” 

Woodman rode on a little distance, and the girl 
said,— 

* Yes, I know ; but ’tis better you should face 
danger for a little while than mar all your life. 
But if you loved me as you say you do, my wish 
would be a command,” 

“ Give me your hands and say, ‘I will be your 
wife,’ and you shall not complain of my obedience. 
Kitty !| Kitty ! how can you be eo cruel?” 

“* Nay, it is you that are cruel ; you do not care 
if you break my heart, There is not a night or 
day that I do not spend in pain and fear for you. 
Oh! for Heaven’s sake, please me in this one 
thing. Leave this poor, distressed, distracted 
country, and find safety at home.” 

“T eball never leave until you have given me 
your promise ; then I will take you to a more 
peaceful land. Darling, if you so love me that 
your days and nights are full of dread for what 
may chance to me, the end will be, that you will 
come at last to my arms,” 

“ No, no, no! And I have pleaded all in vain. 
Good-bye, Mr. Selwyn !” 

“Kitty | Kitty !” 

But she was gone ; and, knowing that to pursue 
her would be as useless as it was cruel, hemounted 
his horse and followed Woodman. 

They rode together gome time in silence, Then 
Woodman said,— . 

“T can forgive your infatuation. She is very 
beautiful, ani there is the making of a heroine in 
her. Don’t look so gloomy, old fellow ; she will 
not always be obdurate—a woman is weak where 
she loves.” 

They had come now to Devil’s Dyke, and 
gathered together was a motley group. Marooney 
stood foremost, and by him Teddy O'Hare. ‘The 
former, advancing, said, threateningly, — 

“Phwat’s this I hear? Ye'’re for turnin’ me 
out of me cabin, are ye ; ye blackguard English- 
man?” 

“Unless you pay rent you cease to be my 
tenant.” 

“Rint, is it? Dvil a bit o’ brass shall ye be 
seein’ o’ mine.” 

“Then you must go. You are perfectly able 
to pay the very small sum I demand. I have 
taken care to ascertain that. But you prefer 
wasting your earnings.” 

“Shure, phwats mine’s me own,” interrupted 
the other fiercely, whilst the boys cheered ; “ an’ 
it’s at yer peril ye shall disturb me.” 

“Very well; I am glad we understind each 
other. Stand aside and let us pass.” 

For the way was barred. One of the rioters 
had caught Woodman’s horse by the bridle, and 
was uttering curses and maledictions at the top 
of his stentorian voice. 

With a slow smile the rider drew out a re- 
volver, and, levelling it at his assailant, remarked 
pleazantly,— 

“Will you drop it, or shall I shoot ?” 

The effect was instantaneous ; the little group 
fell back and allowed the friends to pass, whilst 
Herbert said,— 

“T’d no idea you went arm-d, Woodman.” 

“Neither do I, unlees I am in the land of cut- 
throats and thieves,” quietly. 

They had gone a very little further when a 
stone whizzed through the air, narrowly missing 
Herbert’s head ; in an instant he had wheeled 
his horse about, and was demanding,— 

“ Who did that ?” 

“T did, curse you!” answered Marooney, 
whilst the others looked in wonder at the 
“masther’s” changed face, it was white with 
fury as bringing down his whip upon the 
ruffian’s shoulders, he said,— 





“You dog!” and belaboured him right 
soundly. 

There must have been murder then had 
Woodman been unarmed; bnt he had ridden 
back to his friend, and sat serene and smiling, 
his revolver covering those who would have 
rendered Marooney help. 

It was all over in a few moments, the crowd 
had shrunk away, for deeds of violence should be 
done under cover of the night, with the further 
protection of crape masks, lest the assassin be 
discovered and the victim avenged, 

Wocdman was too cautious to turn his back 
upon Marooney, and until the curve of the road 
was reached, still held his weapon ready for 
action, then he said, in his lazy way,— cs 

“You’ve made some pretty good enemies to- 
day, Selwyn.” 

“I found them ready made ; they turn them 
out here wholesale, as the Jews and Germans 
turn out garments. I am an enviable fellow, am 
I not—what was that, Woodman? I could swear 
I saw a woman’s figure beyond the bushes.” 

“It was Miss Kitty,” answered the other. 
“She was watching over us all through the fray ; 
she has cautiously fo!lowed us until she has seen 
us in safety. Of course, you will send Terry 
away?” 

“No, that would only increase our danger—he 
knows the house too well. It gives one a com- 
fortable feeling to know there are traitors in the 
household ; s‘ill, forewarned is forearmed, and if 
I tell the truth, I almost thirst for the battle.” 

His quiet voice and look were strangely at 
variance with his words; but Woodman, who 
knew him so well, realized he was most dan- 
gerous when so self-contained. He would rather 
die now than yield to Marooney’s threats or 
entreaties ; it must be war to the knife, Herbert 
Selwyn was not to be intimidated. 

Arrived at the Castle he summoned Terry into 
his presence, and never in the whole course of 
his previous life had he spent such a bad quarter 
of an hour. He was too cowed to utter any 
retort, and shrank from his master’s presence 
like a whipped cur. But, of course, the repri- 
mand he had received did not lessen his dis- 
affection, or incline him to have mercy upon 
Herbert. 

“Tt’s he that shall meet the death,” he said 
that night to Honey. “ He will be afther keep- 
ing me accordin’ to the terms of our agreement. 
But it’s meself that shall not stay, though he 
have the law of me, ’Tis to Marooney’s I'll go, 
an’ if he shall give me house room, I will say 
good-bye to the Castle to morrow,” and Honey 
applauded his resolution, for she had been bred 
in an atmosphere of rebellion, and thought it 
fine to have a lover so courageous as Terry. 

Daily her manner towards her employers 
grew more disrespectful, until Kitty would fain 
have sent her away, but that her mother, who 
feared some extra work might fall to her share, 
objected, saying the girl was unreasonable, and 
did not care how much she (Mra. Flaherty) 
suffered, eo long as she got her own way. 





CHAPTER V1. 


THE eviction duly took place, and a terrible 
scene it was ; Herbert and Woodman were present, 
and a storm of maledictions was poured out upoD 
them. Nor did the angry peasants pause at that ; 
stones were hurled, shots fired, and not all the 
efforts of the police could quell the riot for very 
long. 

Father Macarthy, all oblivious of his holy 
office, went about inciting his flock to violence 
and resistance, and his words still more inflamed 
their very inflammable hearts. 

Surely what a praste said must be true ; down 
with English landlords, down with all those who 
did not range themselves upon their side. 

It angered the brutal crowd that Herbert 
showed no sign of emotion or fear, 80 much Fo 
that when Marooney fired point blank at him & 
cheer rent the air. 

The bullet entered the youg man’s left arm 
but he never flinched, only beneath the dark 
moustache the teeth were set hard upon the 
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nether lip, and that, not because of pain, but for 
very rage, 

“You are hurt,” said Woodman; “ better go 
home. These officers can manage without your 
assistance.” 

“Turn tail and run? no thank you. This 
matter is of my making, I will take equal shares 
in the risk. Don’t trouble about me ; you forget 
Woodman, J have my father’s death to avenge.” 

No further speech passed between them, and it 
was not until the crowd had dispersed that 
Woodman saw how white his friend had grown 
with pain and loss of blood. 

“Better send for the nearest surgeon,” he said, 
when a voice close by answered,— 

“No use, sorr, Docthor Kenealy wouldn’t come. 
He’s not a bad sort, but the bhoys ’uld boycott 
him, and he’s a poor man with heaps of childher. 
It’s me will do all ye need, if it’s thrustin’ me 
ye'll be,” and there was Flaherty looking very 
troubled and anxious, 

“Can you do what you promise?” asked 
Woodman, “I am afraid Mr, Selwyn’s case 
requires some skill.” 

“Shure it was Docthor Fitzallan himself 
showed me much of the tricks of his trace. He 
eame afore Kenealy, an’ was a clever man 
entoirely, but a drunken blackguard, an’ he used 
to come over to Tulladoon, ’vause none o’ the 
gintry would associate wi’ him.” 

“Never mind Fitzallan’s character, come along 
and do your work ;” and really Flaherty proved 
himself no unskilful surgeon. 

But when Herbert pressed payment upon him 
he answered, briefly,— 

“No, ’tis a labour o’ love, sorr. I did it for 
your sake an’ my Kitty’s, but if ye insist on 
givin’ me aught, let it be your word to leave here 


’ 


ye. 

Herbert shook hia head. 

“T cannot give a promise so degrading to my- 
self; and really, Flaherty, I think the worst is 
over, When these people see J mean to exercise 
my lawful authority, they will give in.” 

“Tf ye knew ’em well, sorr, ye would niver say 
nor believe that. But ’tis not for the loike o’ 
me to advise ye, an’ so—an’ so I'll jest take back 
your answer to Kitty.” 

He paused and regarded Herbert wistfully, 
half hoping her name would have power to move 
him, but he answered, quietly, — 

“Not even for Kitty’s sake can I do this thing. 
But believe me, I have the good of my tenants at 
heart, and it is only those who are a disgrace to 
Tulladoon that I wish to drive away.” 

“Ye'll not find it aisy work todo. Why them 
Marooneys are wi’ us still; part of ’em are up to 
Father Macarthy’s house, an’ part are in Malone’s 
big barn, and there'll be the divil’s own work 
afore ye’vedone. But ’tis nothin’ I can say as 
will move ye, an’ so I wish ye good day, Misther 
Selwyn, an’ a change o’ moind.” 

That night the Castle remained in peace, but 
to Woodman’s idea that peace was ominous ; he 
was confirmed in that thought when news was 
brought that Flaherty had received a message of 
very hostile kind, 

When the little family rose in the morning it 
was to find a paper fastened to the front door, on 
which had been roughly drawn a coffin, and a 
skull, beneath which was written “death to 
traitors.” Mrs. Flaherty immediately proceeded 
to go into hysterics, so that Kitty finished reading 
the message with difficulty. 

“This is to warn Corney Flaherty not to med- 
dle with matters that don’t concern him. He 
would be wise to let the Saxon thief alone, This 
is from one who would be a friend, and the 
warning is not to be despised. Better men 
than Corney Flaherty have been put out of the 
way for lees cause.” 

Kitty’s pale cheeks flamed. 

‘Tis Denis Malone himself that will be 
writing this; there’s no one else in Tulladoon 
could do it so correctly. Sure, he is making the 
good use of his fine education. Mother, dear, 
don’t ery, we will be safe enough never fear——” 

“We might, if you'd just marry Denis,” 
whined Mrs, Flaherty ; “he’s mad in love wid 
ye, an’ ye’ can’t hope to do better. ‘Pride goeth 
before a fall,’ an’ it’s megelf is thinking ye set too 


on the morrow. It’s grateful I should be to 





much store by that pretty face of yours. Why 
isn’t Denis good enough for ye?” 

“T do not love him, mother ; I think at times 
Ihate him, because he isa coward. Shure ’tis a 
poor creature who shall try threats to win a girl 
to marry him;” and then the father broke in quite 
sharply, “Let Kitty alone; the colleen shall 
plase herself, an’ faith ’twill be a hard day whin 
she leaves this for another home.” 

Mrs, Flaherty sunk into sullen silence, from 
which she did not emerge all that day. She had 
been pretty once and bright, but she had no soul, 
and was quite incapable of returning her 
husband’s very real affection, and as the years 
went by, and she fell more and more into invalid 
habits, grew more and more careless of her home 
and her child, could talk of nothing but her 
fancied ailments, poor Fiaherty’s passion weaned. 
He treated her now with a pitying tenderness, but 
the love was all gone to his child who returned 
it a thousandfold. 

It was late in the afternoon when Kitty went 
to see the cattle were safe; since the heifer 
disappeared she had made this her task ; and as 
she loitered in the yard a voice from over the 
mud wall called her name softly and cautiously. 
Frowning she turned to confront Denis. 

“ Come here, Kitty, I want to talk with you.” 

She advanerd, looking coldly on him, “Come 
outside,” he then entreated. 

“Indeed, no; what you have to say, you can 
say to me over the wall. Jt cannot be of much 
importance, so that it is you that speak it.” 

“Kitty, you will drive me to madness with 
your bitter tongue.” 

“ And it’s yourself that would find the journey 
short,” she retorted, for her heart was very hot 
and bitter against him ; “’tis mad you are with 
wickedness, and I am ashamed of you, Denis 
Malone.” 

“If I am mad, you have made me so by your 
tricks and folly. Do you not know that I love 
you; and did you not give me cause to believe 
you would marry me, till that Saxon blackguard 
came amongst us, and stole your heart with his 
oily tongue.” : 

“You know that it is not the truth you speak, 
Deris Malone; I never loved you, and now 
with all my neart I despise you. Do you think 
I did not guess who wrote that pretty message to 
my-father? It was you that did it, and proud 
you should be of it; but it’s a bad artist you are 
—take lessons, Denis——”’ 

He tried a moment to deny her accusition, but 
he knew that her clear eyes were reading his very 
soul, so he said sulkily.— 

“J did it for his good ; it is foolish he is, and I 
could not see him hurt——” 

“Tt is more than good you ares I thark you for 
my father.” 

“Look here, Kitty, I don’t care how harsh 
and cruel you are to me so that at Jast sou marry 
me, and it’s myself would make you love me; 
and I tell you that you will be doing good to 
more than yourself, I’m a power with the boys, 
and it is they would not harm you or yours if 
they learned you were my promised wife.” 

“They are very generous. Faith, what will 
they do if I say no, Denis?” 

“Well, I shall not try to save this house from 
ruin, that’s all—oh no, not quite all—the master 
of the Castle sha]] suffer too,” 

“He will know how to care for himself,” 
proudly, “and I do say no.” 

“Then you'll live to be‘sorry ; if I can’t win 
your heart for myself, at least he shall not have 
it—you can’t deny you love him.” 

“T do not wish to deny it,” she retorted, 
flushing hotly, “ because he is worthy the best 
that I can give him. You must do your worst, 
Devis, but whatever that may be, remember 
it will recoil on you. What you sow you shall 
reap and so have a care for yourself.” 

She turned and left him with those words, 
and on the flushed face, in the dark flashing eyes, 
he saw no hint of fear ; but she was afraid, Not 
for herself, but for the man she held dearer than 
life. 

She went up to her little chamber beneath the 
eaves, and there kneeling prayed for courage and 
guidance, for power to save Herbert from the 
doom which threatened him, and when she rose, 





her face and bearing were calm with a heaven- 
sent calmness, 

She wrote a brief note, which she herself 
would deliver at the Castle, for Honey was not 
to be trusted ; the words were few, telling no- 
thing of her love. 


“Have a care for yourself, for mischief is 
abroad. Do not cease to watch and keep guard. 
It is useless to pray you go, and so I bid you 
only exercise that caution which you owe to 
yourself and your friends, Kurty,” 


She felt happier when the note had been left 
in the butler’s care, for ghe knew him to be loyal 
to his master’s cause ; and she slept peacéfully 
as a child that night, feeling that if Herbert 
loved her (as she knew he did) he would nob 
disregard her warning. 

In the morning she rose quite bright and 
refreshed, so that when her father said with an 
anxious look at her, that he must go to Ballymar, 
she laughed his fears to scorn. 

“ Oh, the boys will not harm vs, dad, (she had 
told him nothing of her interview with Denis) 
and you'll be home before dusk. Then I will be 
so busy that I will have no time to notice how 
the hours go by—but for why do you go 
at all?” 

“ Because no one in Tulladoon will sell us a 
thing, mavouneen, and bedad, it’s the animals, an’ 
we must starve unless I go, Then I want to eee 
Raggles, he’s all but promised to buy my pigs— 
an’ the money’s wanted sore—I’m to meet him 
at Ballymar.” 

“Then go, but get back quickly, dad, for sure 
mother is nervoua.” 

It was nearly noon before Flaherty could leave, 
but the distance was a mere trifle, and he had 
promised to return by the six train, so that 
Kitty went about her work with a light heart, 
and as Mrs. Flaherty never troubled about others, 
the day wore by peacefully. 

But about five Honey came into the room 
where mother and daughter were sitting ; she 
had tied her belongings in a red shawl, and now 
she said, impudently,— 

“O’id thank ye for me wages; it’s meself 
that’l! not break bread in the house at all—at all. 
Bad luck to ye, for false traitors that ye are.” 

Mrs. Flaherty began to whimper, but Kitty 
with a flash in her eyes, said,— 

“You've choen your time to go well, Honey— 
if my father were home, you dare not do it. 
Here are your wages—now go! It is well for you 
to call us traitors, who are leagued with traitors 
yourself,” then she flung wide the door, and 
Honey with a short, scornful Jaugh, went out te 
cast in her lot with Terry and the Marooneys. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was nine o'clock and Corney Flaherty had 
not reached home ; ever since six Kitty had 
been keeping h's supper hot and wondering 
anxiously what detained him, but not a word of 
her fears did she breathe to her mother, Once 
with an impatient glance at the clock, the latter 
eaid,— 

_ Shure, but it’s uncommon late, Corney is ; 
but it is Raggles that likes a dbrap of the 
crature, and zs 

“Father never drinks,” said Kitty, almost 
coldly. “Something has happened to detain 
him, and if he’s lost the six train it’s walk he 
must from Ballymar, and that after a wearisome 





The old-fashioned clock upon the white- 
washed wall chimed out nine, and Kitty knew 
by experience it was always slow ; 80 she reached 
her hat from the peg and merely saying,— 

*J’ll be going down to the gate,” walked into 
the darkness and silence of the night. There 
was not a star visible, not a light to be seen in 
all Tulladoon, except the faint glimmer of the 
Castle windows, ani the gil began to be Sfraid. 
It was probably known that Flaherty had gone 
to Ballymar to sell his pigs and hoped to return 
with a heavy purse ; without a doubt Honey had 
made that fact common property, And, oh! 
what should she (Kitty) do if harm befall her 
dear father ? 
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She went hurriedly back to the house and 
opeving the kitchen door saw her mother fast 
asleep ; then stole out again noivelessly, locking 
the outer door behind her. 

Swiftly she went up the Ballymar road, hardly 
daring to tell herself what she feared, and about 
half a mile from home she keard the cautious 
tread of many feet. She looked round wildly ; 
close .by there was a ditch chiefly filled with 
nettles, and slightly screened from view by low 
growing brambles, Into this unpleasant haven 
she plunged, and crouching low waited for the 
little band to pass, To her-horror they stayed 
under a tree just opposite her, and one (whose 
voice proctaimed him Teddy O'Hare) said,— 

“It is not the girl we would hurt, seein’ that 
Denis is fond o’ her, nor for my part would I 
harm Flaherty ; he’s not a bad sort o’ feller but 
for his cranks, an’ I’m thinkin’ he’s been served 
cruel enough already,” this with a loud laugh. 
“Faith, how he'll swear when no Raggles comes 
to Ballymar, ‘twas not an ill thought o’ mine, 
an’ while he’s there he can’t gie word ’o warning 
to Misther Selwyn.” 


“How did ye do it, Teddy?” questioned 
another. 

“Me! why bedad Horey had told me, 
Flaherty wanted to sell his pigs, an’ it’s meself 
that sint for him, callin’ meself Raggles. He 
was to go tothe Sweet Little Shamrock an’ 
wait till Raggles joined him. Well, the land- 


lord's me cousin, an’ he’s promised faithful to keep 


Flaherty with him till nigh on ten. By the 
time he reaches home our job'll be done. Are 
ye all here bhoys? Roight! Now, jist a word, 
ye'll keep close togither, an’ we'll git near as w2 
con to the Castle ; by ten there'll be niver a soul 
about, an’ they go to rest early, Terry says, 60 
we'll net our birds an’ be away long afcre 
dawn.” 

“You promise me, whatever happens, you 
‘won't touch Kitty ?” 

_ “You should know me betther, Denis, nor that; 
in couree she’s wrong, but it’s her upbringin’ 
that’s to blame, an’ you'll mend that——” 

A little later and they moved on, whilst the 
frightened girl rose, her hands all smarting from 
contict with the nettles, ker heart beating so 
fiercely, she half-believed it would choke her. 
What should she do ¢ 

_There was no danger threatening her father ; 
his enemies had only wished to remove him lest 
he might discover and give information of their 
purposed deed. It was of Herbert she thought, 
it was Herbert she must save at any cost to 
herself, 

Like a hare she fled across the boggy fields, 
never pausing until she reached a desolate cabin 
by the roadway. There was a horse tied to a 
stake before it, and she-recognised it as the 
protestant clergyman’s, She remembered then 
that the occupant of the cabin lay sick unto 
death ; doubtless, Mr. Raven had come to 
administer some comfort in her last hours. 
Without a second thought she going forward laid 
her hand upon the dvor which opened to her 
touch. It wasa poor place, horribly dirty and 
of ill-odour, and the clergyman looked relieved 
when a breath of the fresh night air was 
admitted, 

“Come with me,” panted Kitty ; “you have 
helped poor Sheena all you can. See, even now 
she has breathed her last. Leave her to her 
own, the living want you more;” avd with a 
few words of ccmfort to the weeping family, he 
went with her. 

“What is it, Kitty? why do you look so 
white and wild ?” 

“ There's murder will be done tefore the night 
is gone, unless help comes quickly. Oh, for 
Heaven's sake, go you to the Castle and warn 
the master of his danger. The boys will be on 
them by ten, and they don’t mean quarter. 
Lend me your horse ; I'll ride on to Ballymar for 
help, and, maybe, to find my father, who has 
been decoyed away.” 

“ Rather let me go to Ballymar ; it is not fit a 
young girl like you should ride alone along 
these dangerous roads.” 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 

“It’s Denis Malone would be after seeing and 
staying me, Lend me yoyr coat and hat; in 





the dark I'll be mistaken for a man; and do you 
tell Mr. Selwyn that, as it is for him I risk my 
life, he must have a care for his.” 

Then, before he could argue or remonstrate, 
she had leapt into the saddle and was riding at a 
break-neck pace to Ballymar, whilst he made his 
way as secretly as he could to the Castle, and 
having effected his entrance, communicated his 
news, 

Herbert sprang to his feet. 

“ Raven, you never let that poor girl go alone ! 
Oh, Heaven !—Woodman, tell Coe to saddle 
Sultan —--——” 

“ Stop,”’ said Woodman, ‘‘it is your duty to 
remain here. Miss Flaherty will return under 
escort of the police——” 

But Herbert would not listen. 

“Tf you will remain here, I shall be 
grateful. See to the servants; they must not 
run apy unnecessary risk. As for me, my first 
duty is to my wife ; and that, you know, Kitty 
will one day be.” 

It was useless to say more; he was fully 
resolved on his plan of action, and Woodman had 
not the heart to urge him to desist. 

Quietly Sultan was led out of the grounds, his 
master mounting him on a secluded spot, whilst 
Coe returned to swell the little garrison. 

Herbert rode like one driven mad. The good 
horse seemed to understand its master’s mood, 
and strained every nerve and sinew, so that 
before Ballymar was reached they met a posse of 
police, and riding ut their head was Kitty, with 
her father. 

The moon had risen now, and it tenderly 
touched the girl’s beautiful heroic face; her 
sweet eyes gleamed like stars as they met her 
lover's, : 

“ Are we in time?” she said.) “Ah, yes; 
your face tells me that. But why, oh, why did 
you come to meet us? There is more danger 
and trouble in store for you than you guess ——” 

“T came, Kitty, because my heart was faint 
with fear for you.” 

And now they were riding side by side, and 
leaning forward, he laid his hand upon her 
gloveless fingers. 

“ After to-night, sweetheart, I will not let you 
go. I have heard it said, ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friend.’ You, a weak girl, would freely have 
given yours for mine. How, then, shall we live 
apart? Kitty, say yes to my prayer re 

“ Look ! look !” she cried ; “the Castle is on 
fire! The work has begun.” 

They all rode forward hurriedly. As yet the 
flames had not very secure hold, and the wind 
fortunately blew in an opposite direction. 

“ Kitty, mavourneen,” said Flaherty, “ ye 
must go home.” 

“ When he is safe,” she answered shortly, and 
went forward with the party. 

As they drew nearer they heard the sound of 
shots exchanged, and once Herbert was certain 
that above all the roar and din he heard Wood- 
man shout, “ Fire! show no mercy. Fire, I 
say!” 

Then they rode into the open, where men with 
masks, and armed to the teeth, were swarming 
to the Castle. When they heard and saw the 
police, they fell back a moment, but only for 
& moment; then some one gave the word 
of command, another cursed the Protestant 
“praste, ridin’ cheek by jowl with the 
masher,” who bad been recognized at once, 
One of the crowd raised his revolver and fired 
point blank at the clerical-looking figure ; there 
was a eharp cry in a woman’s voice ; an awful, 
agonising yell from the assassin as Kitty swerved 
and fell. Then Herbert was down beside her, 
and the crowd stood back, for the girl’s hat had 
fallen off, and there she lay, helpless and uncon- 
scious, with all her curling black hair about her 
pale, still face. 

In that moment’s pause the police were busy, 
and more than one arrest was made, whilst the 
remainder of the cowardly gang took refuge in 
flight. One man creeping near to the little group 
asked in a hushed voice, “‘ Is she dead ?” 

Herbert neither heard nor answered, but 
Corney Flaherty, looking up, said,— 








“Tf she is, ‘tis yourself, Denis Malone, as shot 
the girl ye perfessed to love! ” 

And with an awful horror in his heart the 
young man fled, 

Where should he go? Where could he hide 
from the vengeance of Heaven? A thousand 
terrible eyes were looking down upon him! a 
thousand awful voices cried aloud to him 
“Murderer! murderer!” But Kitty would 
never rise to reproach him—she lay so awfully 
white and still he never doubted she was dead. 
He looked down upon his hands ; it amazed him 
that they were not stained with blood — her 
blocd! She would never know now how much 
he had loved her. She had gone to her grave 
with hard thoughts of him ; he dared not hope 
to meet her in Heaven and entreat forgiveness, 
for she was a heretic and he a murderer! ! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue fire was extinguished, and but little dam- 
age had been done; Marooney, O’Hare, and 
Malone, Senior, were in safe custody ; a doctor 
from Ballymar had arrived in answer to Herbert’s 
urgent summons, and was in attendance on 
Kitty. 

She was quite conscious now, and asked for 
her mother, who came weeping and wailing, and 
adding to the general sense of depression. The 
father sat quite quietly in an ante-room waiting 
the doctor’s verdict, and he had not long to wait. 
Presently the man of medicine appeared. Her- 
bert dared not look at him as Flaherty asked,— 

“ An’ phwat of the choild, sorr ?” 

“My poor fellow, you must prepare youreelf 
for the worst. Miss Flaherty is seriously 
wounded ; we cannot stay the hemorrage.” 

“Ye mane my Kitty’s got to die?” asked 
Corney, in a strange voice. 

“Tam afraid so; humanly speaking there is 
no hope. She has asked to see you and then 
Mr. Selwyn. I think, Flaherty, you must lose no 
time in complying with her request.” 

Like one dazed, the father rore and went into 
his daughter’s presence. Was this Kitty? His 
darling Kitty with the roses gone from her 
cheeks and her eyes bereft of laughter ? 

He bowed his face upon the clothes and wept 
aloud. One weak soft hand stole out to caress 
his bent, grey head. 

‘*It’s sooner than we thought for, daddy, but 
tis all for the best, and it is not long you shall 
miss me. And oh! daddy, daddy, dear! ’tis 
best to go like this, having Ais love, knowing 
that I did all that I could for him—than to live 
on as—as he would have had me do, Iam not 
unhappy—oh no! ’tis but the thought of you 
troubles me ; you will so sorely miss me.” 

He tried once, twice, to speak, but failed ; the 
deep sobs burst from his heart, bringing tears to 
his dazed eyes ; she saw that and said quickly,— 

“ Ah, daddy, you will not hurt me—and ’tis so 
vain to grieve! ‘Twill not be long before we 
meet again—but Herbert—oh ! let me see him 
again that I may comfort him—if I can.” 

Flaherty went to summon “the masther.” He 
looked years older, and for all his iron will 
trembled as he entered the sick-chamber. With 
an infinitively pathetic gesture Kitty ‘stretched 
out her hands to him. 

“Dear, I need not hide it from you now; I 
loved you first and best ; all along—all along! I 
prayed that I might die if it would make you 
happy, and Heaven was good to hear my prayer, 
because now (as J wish it) you will leave Ireland, 
and ’tis some lovely lady you will wed, who will 
make you happier than ever poor Kitty Flaherty 
could.” 

“ Oh, Kitty! Kitty ! how little you know of my 
heart. I love you, and no other woman shall ever 
wear the name I longed to give you.” , 

“You shall make no rash vows,” she said, 
faintly. “I leave you free; oh, my dearest I 
would not have you go sorrowing all your life for 
me.” . 

“Stay with me, Kitty! Oh, Heaveo! I will 
not let you go? Is not my love strong enough 
to keep you, my darling, my wife?” 

“Never your wife, but always to be remem- 
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bered fondly ; that is enough, and one word 
more, dear love, for my sake, use I now 
plead with dying lips, promise to leave this 
distracted country at once, and return to your 
own land? ’Tis not much to ask.” 

“Tf you live I stay, if you die, Heaven knows I 
care little where I dwell.” 

She lay silent a long time, her life-blood ebbing 
slowly, slowly, then she said,— 

“ Do you know who shot me, Herbert ?” 

“Yes; your father told me, and he shall pay 
the penalty with his life.” 

“No, you must forgive him, too; in his -own 
wild way he loved me; I am sure he never meant 
to hurt me, so for my sake forgive him.” 

But this was more than Herbert could 
promise. In his heart he had sworn to have life 
for life, that ill-spent life for Kitty’s, so sweet 
and dear; it was a poor revenge, but he lusted 
for it. 

Morning came, fresh and sweet, but for the 
charred west wing of the castle, Tulladoon 
showed no sign of strife. 

Kitty, turning painfully on her white bed, 
stretched out her arms to her father. 

“Daddy, I am going soon—kiss me; ah, 
mother, do not cry,” but it was to her father she 
clung, and when she had bidden him solemn and 
loving farewell, she seemed to forget all save 
Herbert, who was kneeling beside her, awfully 
white, awfully calm. 

“Kiss me,” she said ; “it was hard to send you 
from me, but you will remember I tried to 
consider what was best for you. If I failed in 
my efforts you will forgive me, because I was only 
a poor ignorant girl who could not see her duty 
clearly. But no one will ever love you quite so 
well as I, my darling heart ! my darling heart !” 

She lay so still then they thought the gentle, 
yet heroic spirit had flown, and in the excess of 
his agony, Herbert cried aloud,— 

“Come back to me, beloved! Would to 
Heaven I had died for you |” 

The dark head moved amongst the pillows, the 
dark eyes glistened from under the failing lids, as 
with one superhuman effort she whispered,— 

. “"Tis best thus; good-bye, dear love, good- 
ye.” 

Then she was “gone through the straight and 
dreadful pass of death,” and for all his life 
Herbert Selwyn was left alone. 


. * 7. : * * 


The breath had scarcely left the fair body when 
Corney Flaherty, after handling his host's 
revolver, took possession of it and started from 
the Castle. Woodman followed him. 

“What do you intend doing?” he asked, 
narrowly watching the other’s face. 

“Finding the man who murdered my girl ; 
and I shall kill him.” 

Woodman had no pity for Denis, but he did 
not wish to see Flaherty suffer through 
another’s crime, 0 he said, quietly,— 

“Let us go together, two pairs of eyes are 
better than one,” and they claumbered down the 
cliffs together, and there, high and dry upon the 
beach, they found the body of Denis Malone, his 
face upturned to the sky, and in his hand a slip 
of paper on which was written,— 

“T killed Kitty and I could not bear life 
after.” 

* * - aa * 

Kitty lies buried at Tulladoon, and Herbert, 
having seen vengeance executed upon those who 
were instrumental in bringing about her death, 
went abroad. 

He never married, and he never returned to 

urope ; years after Kitty's death he was smitten 
with fever whilst staying at Madras and there he 
died, leaving the greater part of his wealth to 
Woodman ; but the Tulladoon estates were sold, 
the proceeds going to a charity worthy of support. 

Mis, Flaherty still lives in the old place, her 
wants being amply provided for by “the 
masther,” whoe last wish it was to be buried 
with Kitty. And Corney, too, has gone to join 
- ete whose loss broke his honest, loving 
eart. 

As for the Marooneys and Maloneys, they 
flourish as ill weeds usually do, 


[THE END.] 
















THE finest specimen of engraved gem now in 
existence is a head of Nero, carved on a first- 
water diamond by the Brothers Castanzi, in the 
year 1790 a.D. 


For the seven years ending in 1621, the annual 
exportation of tobacco to England from Virginia 
averaged about 143,000 pounds, King James 
tried to suppress its inordinate use, and wrote 
“ A Counter-blast to Tobacco,” and in May, 1621, 
Parliament passed a bill for that purpose, by 
which no tobacco was allowed to be imported 
into Eogland except from Virginia and the 
Somers Isles, Bermuda, and none was allowed to 
be planted in England. 


A ParIsIAN device is an alcohol lamp designed 
to purify the air of smoking rooms and other 
apartments. The wick is of platinum, and after 
it has become red-hot an extinguisher is clapped 
on, After that the incandesceuce of the platinum 
continues until the alcohol is exhausted, Alcohol 
96 per cent. pure must be used, as anything more 
diluted will not maiutain the incandescence of 
the platinum, The inventor insists that his 
lamp produces ozone, and thus purifies the air of 
any apartment in which it may be left burning. 


Many Black Country people have probably 
seen the “treacle” Bible in Lichfield Cathedral, 
which takes its name from the fact that a well 
known passage therein is rendered, “Is there no 
treacle in Gilead?” It appears, however, that 
the werd appears in nineteen different editions, 
so that the “treacle” Bibles embrace a variety of 
translations, and the word do:s not give a dis- 
tinctive name to a particular Old Testament. A 
correspondent of the Newcastle Chronicle gives 
some very interesting particulars. It appears 
that the spelling differs ; in some it is “ triacle,” 
in others “ tryacle,” and in a very peculiar Bible 
it is “treakle.” It appears in the Latin Bible of 
Pagninus thus—‘ Theriaca non est in Gilead,” 
The exact meaning of the word in 1535 is what 
we now designate “salve,” and it is so used in 
the modern French Bible. This verse in 
Jeremiah has been rendered in many ways, 
Wycliff’s manuscript Bible has it—“Is gum not 
in Galaad?” In the Latin “resina” is the 
word. Hence, in the Douay Bible of 1609 it is 
given, “Is there no rosen in Galaad?” The 
Geneva Bible of 1560 has it, ‘Is there no balme 
at Gilead?” and it appears in the 1611 Bible 
(King James) as, “Is there no balme in Gilead ?” 
Rogers’s Bible (1549) has it, ‘“‘ There is noo more 
treakle in Galaad.” The word “triacle” is not 
a printer’s error, as has been supposed. That 
this is not so can be shown by quoting the words 
of Archbishop Cranmer in his prologue to the 
Great Bible of 1540, in which he says: “ Out of 
the most venomous wormes is made triacle, the 
most soveraigne medicine for the preservation 
of man’s life in tyme of daunger.” ‘This clearly 
shows that it was not the saccharine liquid of 
our day that was meant, but the older idea of 
the fat of the snake being a certain cure for its 
bite. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


CurHBerT Denison had not taken his great 
step in establishing and publishing his enmity to- 
wards his cousin, Jocelyn Gretton, without first 
providing himself with the best of grounds on 
which to build up his attack. 

His clear, shrewd, cunning brains, which had 
worked so frequently, and with such successful 
results before for other people, were now turned 
to account for himself and his own interest. 

His visit to Italy had been carefully planned 
throughout. He had rather a difficult and cer- 
tainly a delicate task before him, to trace the 
story he required of his uncle’s marriage. He 
could not afford to deal with guess-work, he must 
have solid substantial fact. 

It would be all very well to circulate a report, 
even to launch an accusation, against Jocelyn’s 





legitimacy, and to put forward a claim, but 





Cuthbert, bitter and passionate as was his eager 
desire to do harm to his cousin, was not prepared 
to trifle with his chance, 

He might have found satisfaction formerly in 
bringing a charge publicly, simply to annoy 
Jocelyn, even if the case had finally been given 
against him. Now, however, his cause for hatred 
was so much stronger, deepened so tremendously 
by Jocelyn’s triumph over him with Margaret 
Hilliard, that Cuthbert Denison would fee! ne 
satisfaction, no rest, until he had stripped his 
cousin of all that was so dear to him, and turned 
him adrift in the world dishonoured and ruined 
for ever. 

Going to work very neatly Cuthbert had not 
spent a week in Naples before he found himself 
in possession of nearly every fact he thought he 
should require. 

It cos; him a great deal of money, and he had 
barely time to sleep or eat; but he cared for. 
nothing, for no amount of discomfort or fatigue, 
so long as that flame of savage exultation, of eager 
anticipation, of fiercest hope was allowéd to burn 
undimivished and undisturbed in his breast. 

By dino of laborious searching and inquiry 
Cuthbert traced little by little the story of the 
Vignetti family. 

With the family, en masse, he had no interest. 
It was with that particular branch from which 
sprang the girl destined to be Noel Gretton’s 
adored wife, and the mother of his son. 

The matter at the beginning was almost ludi- 
crously easy. There was no difficulty whatever 
in finding out the entry and registration of that 
marriage between Luigi Schiotti and Maria 
Vignetti. 

There it was set down most distinctly in the 
proper and most legal and clerical manuer, the 
date of thirty years previously tallying absolutely 
with the date inscribed in the fly-leaf of the 
Prayer-book. 

The next move, however, was not at all easy. 
Search which way he might, Cuthbert could light 
upon no registration of the marriage between 
Maria Vignetti and Noel Gretton. 

He began, indeed, to feel a sort of despair over 
this point. He had had no difficulty in tracing 
out the death of Luigi Schiotti. This supposed 
first husband of Jocelyn’s mother had died about 
nine gears before this story opens. Schiotti had 
evidently been a very old man at the time of his 
death, Cuthbert found out that the marriage 
had created some little comment, and that much 
regret had been expressed for the child-bride of 
sixteen given as wife to a man more than old 
enough to be her father. 

To follow the movements of the Schiottis after 
their marriage was one of Cuthbert’s almost in- 
superable difficulties. 

After tremendous efforts, however, he traced 
out that owing to Schiotti’s bad health the hus- 
band and wife had left Italy, that three years 
later Schiotti had returned to Naples alone bring- 
ing restored health and the news of his young 
wife’s death. 

Cuthbert instantly associated this “death” 
with Maria Vignetti’s marriage with Noel 
Gietton. It was impossible to do otherwise, he 
argued to himself, the dates fitted so exactly, 
and the fact that he could find no trace of 
the registration of the Gretton marriage natur- 
ally strengthened this theory so immensely, that 
it formed itself into a fact. [t was a great trouble 
to him that everyone who could have given im- 
portant testimony in the ease was dead and 
buried. There was Paolo Viguetti, father of Anas- 
tasi—had he only been alive ; or Luigi Schiotti, 
what invaluable witnesses they would have been. 
Thirty years is not a tremendous length in the 
annals of time, still it was long enough to have 
conjured up a mass of cloud-like blanks, that no 
memory could pierce and no tongue could explain 
fully. 

Cuthbert had to let his imagination suggest 
what had Jain behind these blanks, and he did it 
very cleverly. 

His statement of claim was an admirable piece 
of legal construction, calculated to impress the 
shrewdest mind. If there were weak points in 
the claim, Cuthbert at least had the satisfaction 








of assuring himeelf that the other side would be 
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quite unable to prove the weakness of these same 
peints. 

If they could produce the certificate of Maria 
Schiotti’s death, also notify her place of burial, 
well and good ; also if they cou!d prove that the 
Maria Vignetti who had married Sir Noel Gretton 
had no connection whatever with the Maria, 
daughter of Pavlo Vignetti who had married 
Luigi Schiotti, why, then, they were more than 
sure, and his case would not have a leg to stand 
upor? 

Feeling, however, so absolutely certain that 
these were things that not all the clever counsel 
in the world could bring forward to support 
Jocelyn’s repudiation of his cousin’s claim, Cuth- 
bert allowed his triumphant joy to run riot in his 
heart, 

He heard of Mr. Fielding’s departure to Italy 
with a famt, sneering smile. The days after Sir 
No@ Gretton’s funeral, which were spent by 
Jocelyn at Yelverton guing like an automaton, in 
that silent, dogged way through the hundreds of 
papers congregated together in the library and 
other places, would have been pleasant enough 
days to Cuthbert had not his mind been consu- 
med with its passion of eager longing for Margaret 
Hiliard and his anxiety to know her whereabouts. 
He knew by her sudden departure from town the 
day fo)lowing that ever memorable one that his 
lett€y to her had not miscarried, and that the 
plant of jealousy, distrust, and final doubt that he 
had enked to put in her heart must have taken 
firm root there, 

The enclosure he had sent her was of the many 
letters which had been written to him by that 
foolish love-sick Italian girl ; he had kept it only 
because he had always meant to use it against 
Jocelyn if the chance came in which it could be 
used, 

To keepit was no danger to himself, for his 
name had never appeared in the whole of that 
episode, ; 

It was to Jocelyn Gretton the unhappy girl 
had poured out the distracting pain and love of 
her heart ; to Jocelyn Gietton she appealed for 
pity, for help; to Jocelyn Gretton she breathed 
the broken-hearted whisper of her shame. He 
had no place in this story. Jocelyn alone would 
be condemned. Ina the hands of the woman who 
was to have been Jocelyn Gretton’s wife it could 
bear but one suggestion, have but one result. 

Cuthbert had been prepared for some swift 
action on Margaret Hilliard’s part, but not for 
her disappearance. When he found she had gone, 
gone swiitly and silently, none knew where, he 
was_ madcened fcr the moment. 

His pas-ion of love, or what passed for love, 
was even greater than his passion of hate. If he 
could not win Margaret Hilliard to be his own, 
what real value would his trium;h be? True, he 
could set his foot metaphorically on Jucelyn’s 
head—he could see the man he hated lie fallen in 
the dust—he could reign as king in the old home 
that had been closed to him for so long, But 
Cuthbert wanted more than this ; he wanted to 
stand for ever between Jocelyn and happiness— 
he wanted to put an immovable barrier between 
Jocelyn aud Margaret. And more than all this, 
he wanted Margaret for himself. 

He was beset by an absolute infatuation. Cold, 
shrewd, calculating man as he was, the very men- 
tion of Margaret’s uame was enough to set every 
nerve in his Leing thrilling —to make him tremble 
und weak as avy child, 

He had recourse instantly to a detective, a 
man he had often used not only in other people’s 
cases, but frequently as one to shadow Jocelyn 
in the days that were gore, and to discover his 
cousin, if possible, in seme situation that might 
eveutually be turned into some fourm of disgrace 
againet Jocelyn. 

To this man Cuthbert turned now in his 
trouble about Margaret. If he could have been 
his own detective in this matter he would have 
preferred it ; but his presence was necessary. He 
was bound to be en evidence at every turn—he 
was gbliged to make use of another person. 

For a week—for ten days—this man could find 
no trace of Lady Hilliard. 

“ She is in the country, sir. I have had several 
enquirers at her house. The servants seem to 
find nothing wrong; they take all orders from a 





young lady who is staying there—a Miss Bar- 
tropp. Lady Hilliard is expected home shortly. 
That is all I can find.” 

Cuthbert had muttered an oath betwcen his 
teeth, 

" - to Yelverton,” he had commanded with a 
snarl, 

In a few days the detective came again. 

“Lady Hilliard has not been anigh the place, 
sir,” he said, “ there’s only Captain Gretton and 
an Italian young lady, and the wife of Captain 
Gretton’s solicitor at the Castie, saving all the 
servants of course, sir. Lady Hilliard has not 
been seen there; and it’s common talk in the 
village es she’ve broke off her engagement and 
all connection with the Captain, sir.” 

Cuthbert was furious at the man’s failure. 

“ Lady Hilliard is in England and she must be 
found before another week is gone,” he said, 
shortly. 

The detective lost his temper. 

“T can’t do impossibilities, sir,” he eaid, his 
tone equally shert ; “if I am given a clue I can 
work upon it as well as most men; but you 
expect me to work on nothing.” 

Cuthbert was inclined to swear at him, but he 
restrained himself, he could not afford to quarrel 
with the man, Margaret must be traced; and 
he must see her as soon as possible. 

In two days’ time the detective brought him 
news. Lady Hilliard had been traced. 

She was staying in a tiny, little out of the 
way place, living in a humble cottage with an old 
woman who had evidently been some servant in 
her mother’s household. 

Cuthbert’s heart beat like some wild living 
creature in his breast. 

He gut rid of his business as quickly as he 
could, he dressed himself carefully in his new 
mourning garment, mourning worn for the 
man his cruelty had killed so suddenly, so 
eurely. 

He felt like a creature possessed, as he took 
train for this little, out of the world village. 

He made no plan for addressing Margaret, he 
would leave all to chance. 

He knew she would be surprised, perhaps 
coldly annoyed at his coming. 

He could not quite determine what Margaret 
would feel towards him under existing circum- 
stances. , 

It was only too evident to him that her feel- 
ings for Jocelyn must have undergone a great 
change, but then women were such strange 
creatures. Even though she might be and must 
be assured that Jocelyn had done her a great 
wropg, she might possibly hate and despise all 
others who would do wrong to him. 

Until he was face to face with Margaret her- 
self, Cuthbert could not possibly kzcow what her 
attitude would be towards him now that he was 
the openly avowed enemy of the man she had 
loved so devotedly, so truly. 

One thing gave him satisfaction and hope, the 
remembrance that she had always liked him and 
rusted him, and had remained his friend, and 
whilst many of those around her had he knew 
well tried to turn her from him, she had refused 
to be turned, or to believe ill of him. 

Avother cause for congratulation was the fact 
that he should see her alone, apart from the 
presence of Kathleen Bartropp who disliked 
him as much as he disliked her, snd distrusted 
him into the bargain. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir was a lovely evening when Cuthbert reached 
the village where Margaret Hilliard had hidden 
herself. 

He had no difficulty in finding the cottage 
where she was staying. ‘ 

At first he hesitated about going to it direct. 

Should he not wait somewhere outside and 
so chance meeting her? He shook off this 
suggestion. 

He would enter boldly. 

The small abode was neatness itself, a tiny 
place with a garden thick with old-fashioned 
blooms. The door was ajar, Cuthbert knocked 
at it suftly, 





A voice with a strong provincial accent bade 
him enter, 

An old woman, scrupulously neat, with a white 
cap on her white hair, was sitting just within, 
her wrinkled brown hands employed in knitting 
some stockings. 

She was blind. Cuthbert saw that at a glance 
though the clear, grey eyes raised towards him 
might easily, as they did, deceive a less observant 
person. 

He asked for Lady Hilliard. 

‘* It’s Miss Margaret you want, She's out for 
a walk. [ sent her out; the child wants air. 
Will ye sit down, sir, she will be coming in 
presently ?” 

Cuthbert paused, and then irquired if he 
could know which way “Miss Margaret” had 

ne. 

a Towards.the Common, I expect, sir. That's 
her favourite walk. Will you go and meet her, 
sir? Turn to your right when you: get outside 
the gate. Will you leave a message in case you 
don’t meet her, sir?” 

“There is no message. I will meet her,” 
Cuthbert said. He turned away hurriedly, 

He was glad not to see her at this moment—he 
would rather meet her out in the open, 

His feet hastened along the rough road; it was 
a deserted place, few people to be seen: He mes 
a drove of cattle going leisurely back to their 
farmyard home. The sunburnt boy, who was 
looking after them, stared cpen-mouthed at 
Cuthbert in his immaculate clothes, 

He found Margaret very quickly. 

She was sitting on a clump of rough ‘grass, 
gazing on the glowing sunset sky. The glory of 
the sinking orb sent a wave of colour over her 
figure—that slender, submissive figure with its 
pale sorrow-stricken face, and its hands lying 
loosely clasped together in her lap. 

Cuthbert stood and looked at her for a mo- 
ment, the whole passion within him yearned over 
her, Hetrembled at its force. He longed to 
run towards her, to gather her in his arme, to kiss 
her life away from those pale, sweet lips, 

As he stood Margaret turned her head. She 
looked incredulous at first ; then she gave a great 
start. 

“Mr, Denison! you here?” 

She rose to her feet, and stood trembling in 
every limb, 

Cuthbert raised his hat. 
to approach nearer. 

“T hopeI have not startled you very much, 
Lady_Hilliard,” he said, as evenly as he could. 
“T must apologise most humbly if [ have done 
80. ” 


He did not attempt 


“ You have surprised me!" Margaret said, in 
reply, her voice low and unsteady. She had 
risen to her feet, a flower of living loveliness 
standing there, the sunset illumining her face 
and her slender figure in its simple white frock. 
“T did not expect to—to see any one ; how did 
you know I was here?” 

“T followed you,” Cuthbert said, glibly ; acd 
he speedily coined a lie on the spot. “I came 
down to this neighbourhood on business, and [ 
happened to catch sight of you. I ventured to 
follow you, as I wanted to speak to you, Lady 
Hilliard. I wrote to you a few days ago; but 
I suppose as you have been out of town you have 
not received my letter,” 

Margaret’s delicate face flushed. 

“ No,” she said in that same low voice, “ I have 
not received it, Mr. Denison. I hope [ have not 
put you to any inconvenience. Can you explain 
your business as we walk along? I must get 
back to my cld nurse, she will wonder what hes 
become of me,” : 

“The business of the present moment 18 
simple enough,” Cuthbert said, his fertile brain 
immediately conjuring into existence a fresh 
complication and development in the Hilliard 
Estate business ; “ We can easily discuas it as we 
go along, Lady Hilliard. I am afraid in a day 


or two I may bave to be more tiresome. I shall 
require your signature to several papers, but that 
can wait.” ? 

‘They walked along in silence for some time. 
At last Cuthbert broke the silence ; lifting his 
hat to let the breeze cool his brow, he looked 
around him. 
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“What a peaceful, primitive spot,” he said. 
“One might be easily lost to the world here.” 

Margaret gave a little sigh. 

She had come here to lose her world—that 
world of aching, desolate pain ; of yearning fur 
that one who had been so cruel, so faithless —but 
she had not succeeded very well. 

“ The world is not so easily lost, MrDenison,” 
she answered, almost involuntarily.; 

“ Well, I suppose we are so highly: civilized 
that we take the world with us, So long*as we 
can have our letters and newspapers we cammever 
be buried very deep in solitude.” > ee 2 ae 

Cuthbert flung this epeech out-as aféeler4: 
wanted to know how much she knea)' 
sort of conviction she was in -igtk 
that had happened, Her next words pro 





conviction right, este eat 
“T have had neither letters n : 
Margaret said, wearily, “for a for visite 


a a pod to herself. we ‘lived: 
here knowing nothing, seeing® ,realisin 
nothing but my own thoughsce ee sWretaes . 

Cuthbert. drew a deep~b 
might keep her in this i 
longer, just until he~ had won’ 
sympathy—until he had made" tof neces 
sity to her, Hie-heart beat so qbickhy; that his . 
face flushing first; grew ashen pale. < h-» is 

Margaret noticed his “ appearance at thie) 
moment, sa coe ae 

“ You are not looking very well, Mr. Denison ¥ 
you are thinner, I think. I hope you have not been 
ill—or—or troubled,” this with a glance at his 
black clothes. 

Cuthbert flushed faintly. 

There was a silk neckcloth about his throat ; he 
never moved without it. Until those deep, dark 
bruises had gone away he must never discard this 
silken covering. 

“T have been ill and troubled—I have lost an 
uncle, Lady Hilliard,” he answered, quickly. 
“My trip abroad did not agree with me,” he 
added in a hurried sort of way. 

Margaret had a faint air of regret. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, gently, “ you work 
too hard, I fear, Mr. Denison, You ought to 
have some rest,” 

“Qh! holidays are not for the busy workers ; 
it is the butterflies of society, like Jocelyn, who 
can enjoy life, Lady Hilliard.” : 

Margaret’s face blanched. He saw her whole 
form tremble—the mention of her lover’s name 
had the power to touch her in this way. He 
shut his teeth with a click—his jealousy ran 
through him like fire. 

“ You have news from Jocelyn, of course?” he 
said, and he said it deliberately, to get some 
azsurance from her. 

Margaret looked straight ahead. 

“T have no communication with your cousin, 
Mr. Denison,” she said, in a clear, cold voice. 
““My—my engagement is broken.” 

Cuthbert uttered a sharp exclamation—he 
entreated her forgiveness most humbly. 

“To hurt you is the greatest grief to me,” he 
said, softly ; then after a moment’s pause, “ your 
news has surprised me, Lady Hilliard—and 
yet——” 

That “yet” was most eloquent, it was 
followed by a little sigh. 

“T feared you would learn your mistake all 
too soon,” he said next; “in fact, I wondered 
when you were at Yelverton that you did not 
then realize the truth of things—there never 
was any doubt in way mind; but,” Cuthbert 
said hurriedly, feeling instinctively he had said 
enough, “shall we discues your business, Lady 
Hilliard ?” 

He plunged instantly into an elaborate and 
complicated account of some matters dealing 
with a portion of the Hilliard property—he knew 
only too well that Margaret did not hear one 
single word of what he was saying. Her whole 
mind was aflame with the cunning suggestion 
conveyed in his last speech. He knew all she 
was suffering, the suffocating struggle between 
pride and jealousy. Jealousy of this atalian girl 
whom he alluded to by inference so readily. 
When they reached the cottage, he paused. 

“ You look so tired, Lady Hilliard, I think I 









thing! It had been clear to others while she, 
® } and she alone, had been blind. Her pride, her 


| tainty that Jocelyn had cared for her so littles 


will allow me to come down again to-morrow or 
the next day.” 

Margaret turned her white face towards him. 

“If it is necessary, come,” she said, dully ; 
“ but please, Mr. Denison, not to speak to any- 
one of my present whereabouts, I “3 

“You can rely on me,” Cuthbert said, gently, 
while his heart throbbed madly... “I am, not 
only your legal adviser, I am your friend.” 





‘girl standing there plunged into a new agony of 
hpain. This wrong that Jocelyn had done to her 
—this liaison with his Italian cousin was no new, 


mere in this moment almost than her yearning 
dove, 
And then there was that other pain that cer- 


that he could let her go quietly out of his life, 
and never seek to find her to beg her forgiveness, 
}to offer an explanation! Oh! the pain was 
‘terrible—her spirit faltered beneath it—and the 
thought of the future, or the future spent/ 
without Jocelyn, brought a craving for death to 


«fete: . *. + * - ; 

Urged and encouraged-by ihe Duchess it was 
‘not long bef»re Kathleen Bartropp started out on 
her journey to find Margaret. It was then nearly 
three weeks since Sir Noel’s death, since that day 
when the girl had left London so quietly, so 
determinedly. Several letters had reached Kathe 
leen, but in none of them did Margaret giye her 
address, and the post-mark on the envelop 4 
always London, bos ceaggrar 

The Duchess’s idea however had-been the right. 
one, and when Miss Bartropp arrived:at theemall 
railway station she was speedily informed of the 
spot where the old bliud woman lived, 

Her gentle heart beat eagerly as she drew 
nearer and nearer to the tiny cottage. 

“ She will be glad to see me,” she said to her- 
self, “Margaret has always been happy with 
me, she will not turn from me now; and oh, I 
pray I may soon succeed in wiping away this 
awful thing between Jocelyn and herself, It 
seems incredible that she cannot know his trouble; 
but if she had have known it she would never 
have come here, or done what she has done.” 

Miss Bartropp was quickly up the garden-path, 
and then as she reached the doorway she stood 
transfixed and speechless. To her right there 
stretched a small grass plot—and here, sitting 
quietly on two chairs were the girl she sought and 
Cuthbert Denison. 

They were talking in earnest tones, they did 
not see her, but as her voice rang out in sharp 
surprise they both rose quickly to their feet. 

“ Margaret !”” Kathleen cried, and she stretched 
out both hands to the girl, “ Margaret, come to 
me !’ 

Startled, touched by the tone in her friend’s 
voice, Ma'garet went across the grass and was 
drawn into -Kathleen’s arms. Standing thus 
with the girl safe in her hold, Miss Bartropp 
looked straight into Cuthbert Denison’s eyes. 

“How dare you come here?” she said her 
voice laden with passion. “ By what right do you 
dare to approach the promised wife of Jocelyn 
Gretton? You, his greatest enemy ? The coward 
who struck his dying father into the grave? 
Ah !” Kathleen cried almost exultingly as Marga- 
ret, uttering a sharp exclamation of horror, freed 
herself and stood looking eagerly into her friend’s 
face. “Ah! I knew I was right. I knew you 
could not have done what you have done, my 
little Margaret, if you had known all the awful 
trouble that has fallen upon Jocelyn Gretton at 
this time. Iknew it! Iknew it!” drawing 
the girl towards her again Kathleen kissed her 
tenderly, ‘Tell me now at ouce, darling,” she 
said eagerly ; “tell me you have been in igno- 
rance all this time of Jocelyn’s sorrow, of that 
man’s villainy !” 

Margaret's white lips would hardly move, but 
a whisper escaped them at last. 

“T know nothing! I do not understand ; oh ! 
Katine! Katine! what is it? tell me—tell me! 


end the suffering she must endure to bring,j-gu 


tightly about the trembling form, Kathleen 
Bartropp told all there was to tell ; she painted 
the picture of Jocelyu’s wrongs, of his grief, of 
the desolation that had fallen upon him, in simple 
yet powerful words, She knew each stroke went 
home ; no sub escaped Margaret’s lips ; not even 
a sigh ; only as Kathleen paused for breath at 
one point, the slender form she embraced 
faltered, grew heavier in her hold, and then slid 


He lifted his hat and turned away leaving the } down in a heap on the grass at her feet; not 


fainting, only prestrated by the overwhelming 
anguish ,of .remorse and sorrow and yearning 
pain this story brought. 

»Kathleen did not stocp to comfort just yet ; 
shestood locking at the man before her, at the 
pallid evil face; the cold, baffled, malignant 
““€You can go, Mr. Denison,” Kathleen Bar- 
z said, “Your frieudship with Lady Hil- 
} is at an end for ever. She knows you for 
what you are, . She despises you, as all the rest 
of the world dees. . Go, and continue your life 
task of enmity against your cousin in some other 

th--here.yourean make no further step; we 

ve, dealings with cowards and black- 
ae : 
_, Withoutewaiting for the abuse hovering on the 
man’sJips, Kathleen bent down.. 
Ten foe goog the bowed figure, and 
it withim. 





ie : little cottage, she shut the 
door sharply, thbert Denison was left 
«standing outside.alone ; cut off, as she had said, 
from the woman be loved, not for a moment 
only, but for alwaye 


,.The, days..went by in leaden, monotcnous 
fashion at Yelverton. 

j» Good. natured, sympathetic .Mrs. Fielding 
fought hard. against the weighty depression that 
hung over the proud old house, 

She grieved go honestly about everything, about 
the trouble that had fallen on Jocelyn Gretton, 
changing him so utterly, making him an old, 
worn man ; and even more than the loss of his 
father and the threatened dishoncur that hung 
above his head, Mrs. Fielding grieved over the 
broken marriage, the sundered betrothal. 

To her simple woman's heart, this last fact 
was the hardest of all, 

Sir Noel Gretton had been hovering on the 
brink of the grave for so long that, though there 
was deep sorrow, there was no surprise when 
death had come to him, though it had come iu 
such a sad way; as to the law business, Mra. 
Fielding’s faith in her husband’s power was so 
tremendous that she had already convinced her- 
self there was no real danger in this; but the 
question of the separation between Jocelyn and 
the girl he had adored, the girl who, had circum- 
stances been fortuitous, would by this time have 
been his wife, was laden with regret for this 
kindly woman. 

She was full of surmise about it, but she found 
it wiser to keep all her thoughts on the subject 
to herself, for Anastasi who was her only listener 
exhibited an almost fierce objection to the mere 
mention of Lady Hilliard’s name, and if there 
was softness in Mrs. Fielding’s heart for the girl 
who had been Jocelyn’s bet: othed, it was evident 
this softness was not shared by Tasi. 

In effect the Italian woman found it inconceiv- 
able that any creature, and, least of all one who 
had seemed to love Jocelyn, could have acted so 
coldly, so heartlessly, so cruelly, as Margaret 
Hilliard had cone, The hot flame of anger, of 
indignation, that never died out in Tasi’s mind, 
for Jocelyn’s enemy was passed on, in a sense, to 
Lady Hilliard. 

As she paced slowly up and down the long 
terrace, gazing wistfully in at the library win- 
dows as’she passed, to where Jocelyn sat sorting 
and reading through the reams and reams of old 
family papers, Tasi’s wonder and resentment 
against Margaret Hilliard grew strovger and 


* * 


stronger. 
“ Fair and white and delicate as a lily, and 
with a heart of ice!” she would murmur tv 


herself. ‘‘ Does she ever try and think what it 
is she is doing? Dues she realize it is her 
cruelty that is killing him, eating into his very 
life like rust? Would she care even if she were 





I entreat you to tell me!” 





I will not trouble you any more to-night—if you 





And standing there with her arm pressed 


to know this? Ah, Heaven!” the faithful 
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“YOU CAN GO, MR. DENISON!” KATHLEEN BARTROPP SAID, DEFIANTLY. 


suffering creature would cry out loud in her 
misery sometimes, “if the treasure of his love 
had been mine! If he had given me but one- 
half that he has given her, how glorious my life 
would seem! But for me there is nothing— 
nothing ; while she will rest for ever his love, 
the woman he would have made his wife.” 

Tasi’s graceful head would droop, her eyes 
grow blind with tears; and Mrs, Fielding, 
writing her daily letter to’ her husband, would 
again and again let her fears and thoughts find a 
veot as she watched the slender, black-robed 
figure move resilessly to and fro. 

“The girl will die if she is left in this 
atmosphere of sorrow much longer. I see her 
grow thinner and thinner each day ; her hands 
are almost transparent. I wish I could take her 
away, for she is a sweet thing, and it grieves me 
to see her. Jocelyn is just the same. He does 
not speak to us, he never goes out; he sits there 
from morning to night, reading hundreds of 
dirty old papers, I do trust yuu will soon end 
the case, for it is a terrible anxiety upon him, 
poor boy.” 

To her husband Mrs, Fielding said nothing of 
her regrets about the broken marriage. 

The lawyer shared Tasi’s indignation on this 
point, savoured with the same incredulity ; it 
xeemed to him so strange to ally such conduct 
with so fair, so gentle a creature as Margaret 
Hilliard had ever seemed. But his whole mind 
was set upon solving the mystery of the case in 
his hands, and in working to clear Jocealyn’s 
honour Mr, Fielding had to let the boy’s happi- 
ness stand on one side, 

“There must be some explanation, some mean- 
ing to it all,” he would muse to himself some- 
times. “That girl simply worshipped him. I 
could have staked my existence on her loyalty, 
on her good heart. Is it possible I hive been 
deceived by appearances in my old age? Is it 
possible such loveliness and gentleness were all 
unreal? It does not seem credible. And yet, 
that letter that she wrote to me—who shall 





explain the meaning of that if it were not 


dictated by sordid worldliness and selfishness ? 
Poor Jocelyn! pour boy! I tremble when I 
think of his state of mind. How he must 
suffer! And this blow will not be the lightest 
to bear, I know,” 

Not once in those long, long days did Jocelyn 
so much as whisper a word against the woman 
he had loved so much, the woman who was so 
nearly his bride, and yet who when trouble and 
dishonour had fallen upon him, had cut herself 
so deliberately from his side. 

Tasi used to wonder sometimes if Jocelyn were 
quite sane in these the first terrible moments of 
his altered life—the violence of his rage against 
Cuthbert—the anguish of his grief over his dead 
father, the bitterness of his invidious position, 
the shock of Margaret’s disloyalty—none of these 
seemed to live in him now. He passed the hours 
in the same dull, heavy fashion, his pale haggard 
face wore the same expression, never moving, 
save perhaps for a passing gleam of tende:ness 
as his eyes rested on Anastasi’s sorrow-stricken 
beauty. f 

In a dogged, relentless sort of way he sat in 
the oak-lined library, going steadily through 
papers, the accumu'ation of years. The search 
he was making seemed fraught with failure, not 
ove amid the thousands of letters and documents 
he opened threw the smallest light upon the 
case of his parents’ marriage or his own birth. 

As Mrs. Fielding had said to her husband, the 
young man never stirred from his task—he had 
a blanched look in his face, as of a man who had 
suffered some terrible illness, 


Tasi’s heart bled when she looked upon him, 
she tried now and then to urge him to take rest 
—to go out into the air—he was very gentle 
with her, but nothing she could say woull move 
him. He would not stir from the old room, 
which in its quietness, in the damp, musty 
smell that hung about the chests and drawers of 
old papers, had the atmosphere of atomb. And 
so the days went by, and a fortnight was becom- 
ing three weeks, when one afternoon there came 





a change in the heavy monotony of life at 
Yelverton. 

Tasi was walking slowly to and fro in the 
corridor, when the sound of approaching wheels 
on the avenue brought her to a standstill. Her 
heart beat nervously. 

If it should be Mr. Fielding returned, if he 
should have great news for Jocelyn, if he should 
have discovered the truth about herself. The 
girl grew very cold and still at this thought ; she 
was as white as death when the village fly drew 
up at the door, then she gave a great start for 
the face in the cab was only too familiar to her, 
and a horrible dread came upon her as she 
recognised Cuthbert Denisou’s pale face with its 
faint sneering smile. 

Her fear, her anxiety was so great in this 
moment she could not move—the memory of 
that never to be forgotten night was still so vivid 
in her brain—the sense of the illimitable wrong 
this man had done to Jocelyn was so keen—the 
mere fact of Cuthbert’s unexpected presence 
here at Yelverton froze the blood in her veins. 
What new evil had this man come to work? 
What new sorrow was to be brought down on 
Jocelyn’s over-laden heart ? 


(To be continued.) 








Many of the South Sea islanders believe that 
paradise can be inherited only by persons of 
perfect physical forms. Where this belief pre- 
vails, a man will die rather than submit to 
amputation. 

THE crab, when living near the ocean’s surface, 
has well-developed eyes ; in deeper water only 
eyestalks are present—no eyes ; while in speci- 
mens from still deeper water the eyestalks have 
joined, forming a pointed beak. 

Ir has been found that bicyclists who ride to 
excess are afflicted with a catarrhal laryngitis. 
Mouth-breathing, and the rapidity and pressure 
with which large quantities of air are forced into 
the larynx are said to be the cause, 
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ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


BarBARA HILton would have given a great 
deal could she have followed James Chapman into 
John Carleton’s presence, and heard their conver- 
sation; but in her wildest dreams she never 
imagined her brother-in-law’s business with the 
detective. 

The two men were strangers. John Carleton 
glanced at his visitor with his shrewd keen 
dark eyes, and became instantly convinced of two 
things. That the case about to be confided to 
him wasa “shady ” one, and that he did not like 
his possible client. 

“T believe you undertake private inquiries ?” 
said James Chapman, warily. “If I give you 
the outline of a case without mentioning names 
can you tell me at once whether it comesin your 
line of business. Of course I am willing to pay 
any preliminary fee,” 

John Carleton liked him less and lesa. 

“TI never charge anything unless a case is 
regularly confided to me, when I expect to be 
paid for my time and trouble whether the result 
of my inquiries is successful or the reverse. I 
don’t suppose there isa subject I have not been 
consulted on at one time or another, and I am 
quite ready to listen to you.” 

“Tam a lawyer,” began the other, “ina small 
country town. One of my clients,aman of some 
wealth, is the principal in the matter. He would 
pay hundreds gladly to solve his doubts.” 

“Tt would have been better had he come to 
me himself. I don’t like too many go-betweens,” 
said John Carleton, convinced all the while his 
visitor and no other was the principal referred to, 

“My client was married on the last day of 
October, and his wife left him within a few 
hours, He believes she got out of the train 
While he was asleep, probably at Rugby.” 

. “Rather odd to go to sleep on a honeymoon 
journey,” suggested John Carleton. 
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“LET ME PUT THAT DOWN,” SAID CAPTAIN DARE, TAKING THE HEAVY ALBUM AND PLACING IT ON THE TABLE, 


“But a fact. When the train reached Liver- 
pool, and he discovered her flight, in a burst of 
very natural indignation my client resolved not 
to trouble about his wife, but to leave her to the 
fate she had chosen.” 

“Apparently the’ marriage was not one of 
affection then on either side.” 

“On the contrary he was much attached to 
her. - She was a dreamy, romantic girl, who had 
got it into her head ‘she did not care enough for 
him.’ My friend, who is of a very sensitive dis- 
position, could not bear the thought of the 
laughter that would greet him if he returned 
home and confessed his wife had run away from 
him. He determined to continue the journey by 
himself, and to write and tell her family she was 
ill, as an explanation of their getting no letters 
from her.” 

“ Avery ingenious plan,” said Mr. Carleton, 
without moving a muscle of his face, “ wasn’t it 
successful }” 

Chapman looked at the speaker sharply. He 
had adim suspicion he was being laughed at ; 
but Mr. Carleton’s face was perfectly inscrutable. 

“ Of course you understand he never thought 
his wife would stay away from him. She had no 
money—no friends outside her own family, and 
she was not in the least fitted to earn her own 
living.” 

“Then your client intended after a time to be 
reconciled to her ?” 

James Cnapman had no mind to confess the 
cruel scheme which had made him even on his 
we lding-day resolve to “‘ pay Alison out” by 
announcing her death, and thus making it im- 
possible for her family to guess her troubled 
plight. He went on drily,— 

“You see my client was in a peculiar position, 
He hated the thought of his affairs being gos- 
sipped over. At last the time came when he 
was forced to return to his business. He gave 
out that his wife remained behind in Devonshire 
for her health, and came to me to seek my help 
in tracing ber. It is now over six weeks since 
she disappeared, Ihave not the least experience 





in tracing missing people, and so I zesolved to 
see if you could help me.” 

Jvhn Carleton looked into the fire. Truth to 
say he did not like the jeb. He was convinced 
his visitor was the forsaken bridegroom, and he 
rather pitied a young girldelivered over to his 
tender mercy. 

“T conclude you are certain the missing lady 
did not return to her family.” 

“ Positive, They live in the same town as I do, 
and I must have heard if she had visited them 
even for a day.” ; 

“ And are they satisfied with the version given 
to the world that the young wife is alone and ill 
in distant Devonshire ?” 

“I don’t think they will interfere. The 
mother is a very sensible person, her son-in-law 
makes her a liberal allowance, and it is to her 
interest not to quarrel with him.” 

“He must be a consummate scoundrel. Your 
pardon,” for Chapman had risen with an angry 
gesture, “of course, you are not answerable for 
your client’s faults ; but how any man can sit 
down quietly for six weeks without troubling 
about the fate of the girl he has married seems 
to me a puzzle.” ; 

“T have told you the outline of the case,” said 
the lawyer, grimly. ‘I am prepared to state the 
day and hour at which the bride was last seer 
alive, and to describe her minutely if you will 
undertake the case.” 

John Carleton hesitated a moment. 

“] presume your client’s object is to force her 
to return to him.” 

“Yes, it has recently come to his knowledge that 
she is heir-presumptive to a large fortune. As 
she has no suspicion of this herself she can never 
claim her rights. Only by returning to her 
husband will she ever hear of them.” 

“And he will—pardon me, I am an old 
fashioned man, aud I have a daughter of my 
own—he will be kind to her and not taunt her 
perpetually with her flight. 1 should not like to 
bring any woman back to that.” , 

“‘ He only desires to let bygones be bygones, 
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“will find his missing wife, and that 
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replied Mr. Chapman ; “ if her repugnance to his 
society is unconquerable, he will agree to her 
living apart from him, only she must bear his 
name, and he must know her address,” 

“He can’t say fairer than that,” replied Mr. 
Carleton. “I will undertake the case, Mr. “ 
here he hesitated as though not sure of his com- 
panion’s name. - 

“Tam Mr, Chapman, of Oakhempstead,” said 
the lawyer. “I don’t suppose my name is as 
well-known to you aa yours is to me.” 

“ T.never heard of Oakhempstead till last week. 
and now, oddly enough, counting yourself, I 
know three people there. A very old friend of 
mine, Richard Carew, is living at Qakhempstead, 
and Lhave, this very morning, engaged a youtg 
lady, a Miss Hilton, from the same town, as: my" 
correspondence clerk.” if 

James Chapman rose abruptly.,. “s 

“ Then I fear I have trespasged.onyour tine 
in vain, Mr. Carew is serving, his articles with 





s 


me. The Hiltons are nearlyennected with 
client, He would not suffergbeiden.that his 
ness was known to a member of that family.” ' : 4 


John Cafleton rose al: ox. CG ap 
“Then there ig nothing more to be.said, .i 


ean't rob myself of a very useful assistamt,}- 
because 


ove out of my many clients objects,to 4 


her. Lcan only hope, Mr. pman, your friend.) 


in spite of ita strange beginning, may.turn owt? 
happily.” 


But when James Chapman had left, instead of:| - Barbaracwrote steadily for-an hour, by-tlie-end 
-of which time all: her: were ere nese ham-and. beef shop. 


going out to ate his lunch,.for which it-was 
the time, Jolin Carjeton leant back in ,his,.chai 
and fell into a brown study. He wasjmob-a) 
fatalist, but he did believe strongly in what 
most people call presentiments, and .one-seized: 
him now that James Chapman had some-special 
reason for objecting to Barbara Hilton. 

“Tf I give up my theory that he is the-suppo- 
sititious ‘client’ with the missing wife, can he 
possibly be a rejected lover of Miss Hilton, She 
looks pretty enough to have plenty of aduirers, 
There must have been some strong reason for 
his declining to go any further with the case. 
I’m not altogether sorry, for I don’t like the 
fellow, and I feel cure he’s not straightforward, 
but it would be a strange cvincidence if the 
missing bride turned out to be known to Miss 
Hilton, I think from Chapman’s account his 
client’s wife is greatly to be pitied, and I feel 
rather thankful I've not got to do my best to 
restore her to her husband.” 

Mr. Carleton told his wife and daughter he 
had engaged a clerk, and that he meant to bring 
the young lady to the Cedars until she found 
convenient lodgings. 

Kathleen laughed outright. 

“Is she young, really, papa?” 

“ Certainly she is ; under twenty, why ?” 

“Because people who answer advertisements 
always call themselves young. When I was 
small and mother was looking out for a governess 
for me, lots of ladies over forty answered her 
advertisement ; she remonstrated with one of 
them but the poor thing assured her gover- 
nesses were always ‘young ladies’ till they were 
fifty, when they began to call themselves middle- 
aged. I thought it might be the same with 
clerks.” 

* You saucy child.” 

“Ts she a lady, John?” asked M:s, Carleton, a 
little anxiously. 

“Yes, if I am any judge of the article; I 
didn’t inquire into her parentage, but she is en- 
gaged to Dick Carew, if you remember our boy's 
old chum.” 

“ Engaged to Dick Carew? then she must be 
nice ; when are they to be married, papa?” 

“Well, [asked her, and that was one thing I 
liked about the girl; she didn’t say ‘ not for ages,’ 
which is the stereotyped reply of engaed girls to 
that question. She looked me in the face and said, 
“wecan’t be married for more than a year, and 
it may be quite two.’ And now I’m not going 
to answer any more questivns about her, only, 
Katy, it’s hard enough for a lady to have to earn 
her bread, dou’t make things any harder for her.” 

Miss Hilton was punctual to the moment; at 
ten o'clock she walked into Mr. Carleton’s 


. stand provided her with toilet requisites. 


“vhepile of “a : Sheage es4 ou ~y table, - 
‘endorsed with @ lins-or yin pencil giving the 
ree » Barbaparfelt quite a woman 
of bi ae t down and Began to answer 
‘them. Sea) Bal on 


-began. to wonder what to 
entered, 


morning turned her back on her childhood’s 
home, said adieu to her lover, and started on a 
wholly new career, She left her luggage to go 
on by iteelf to Clapham Station, and presented 
herself at the office free and unencumbered. 
“This way, Miss,” said Joe Greaves, who had 
recived his instructions, and showed Bab into 
quite a snug little room opening from the outer 
office on the right, Mr, Carleton’s private sanc- 
tum was on the left. “ You'd bettering if you 
want any coals, and master-saidif there was any- 
thing else you wanted you were to whéntion it.” 
The room was sparely furnished ;@ comfortable 
revolving chair stood before a pedéstal table ; 
there was another chaif ite; and a row of 
peg#-on two of which Bab depot her hat and 
jacket, a small looking glass:and #hut-up wash 


Igshe had ito find foifance and thril 
ling episodes: in the pile of letterapaberwaltgreatly 
gaistaken. John . yodid ; _ in 

bd) 5 tt 


Y's amg she had 
next, ‘when. 


ready for -ber em 


- “Ab! Miss Hilton, good 
been busy; well, what: did your say to} 
your leaving home so suddenly 4” - 

“ Dick said if I must work, he would rather I 
was with you than a stranger, and my.mother 
hoped I should not repent it.” 

“Dear me, what a cheerful suggestion ; are you 
given to repenting things ¢” 

Burbara shook her head, and produced the 
letters for his signature. 

“You need not wait for that. in future, sign 
them yourself. ‘John Carleton, per B.H.’ that’s 
the business fashion ; and now, please, search 
through this file of newspapers for the death of 
‘George Dare.’ Joe will bring you. in another 
year when you've finished.” 

For the Earl of Lorraine had invoked John 
Carletou’s aid and the detective’s first aim was to 
find the notice of the death of the young half- 
brother. So little attention had been paid to it, 
that the peer confessed he was not sure of the 
date, and could not say whether any address was 
appended to the announcement. 

“Tf not, my lord,” said Carleton, “I think the 
case is well nigh hopeless. Find the address, and 
as the family were probably in lodgings, and land- 
ladies never forget the injury of a lodger dying in 
their house, why, I’d undertake to trace the widow 
and child.” 

Lord Lorraine left the matter in the detective’s 
hands, and this setting Barbara to search the file 
of the Times was his first step in the case, 

Poor Barbara got very weary towards one 
o'clock. Were lady clerks granted any refresh- 
ment, she wondered. How she wished she had 
puta bun in her pocket—it would at least have 
stayed the cravings of her healthy appetite, and 
might have given her fresh vigour to go on with 
her search, 

She longed to send Joe Greaves out with a 
penny to purchase the desired delicacy, if such 
things as buns were to be had in the precincts 
of the Temple. But perhaps his master would 
want him, and it might be a breach of business 
etiquette for her to presume to be hungry. 

Joe’s head was a most welcome sight. 

“ Master’s gone to lunch, miss; and he told me 
to bring you in this.” 

A basin of soup, a large French roll, and a glass 
of sherry seemed a perfect luxurious meal to 
Barbara, 

Joe laid the tray deftly on the table and began 
to further enlighten the lady clerk. 

“I fetch Miss Carleton’s lunch whenever she 


same, The shop’s not five minutes’ walk, but no 
one goes there Lut lawyers—so a lady ‘Id feel out 
of it,” 

“Where do you have your lunch, Joe?” 

“T mostly brings it with me, miss, There's 
not much to do, but the master can’t abide for 
me to be out. He likes some one always by to 
open the door, My! but they’re knocking hud 
now |” 

And Joe sped away to perform his duty. 

A gentleman's voice was heard asking for Mr, 
Carleton, and Joe’s in reply, protesting he was 
out—wouldn’t be back for an hour. 

“Well, I can’t come again. Tell him if he’s 
anything fresh to say, to write to me at the club. 
Lord Ashertou—now, don’t forget the name.” 

The lady clerk ‘listened with a little secret 
satisfaction. 

Bab was not a tody, but she liked the sound of 
a title. It was not six months sinee Uncle Jabez 
had wished to takeher into his business to wait 
ot his customers. ae much preferred the lot she 
had chosen for herself, bi 

“ Law, miss,” said’ Joe, as ‘he appeared to take 
her tray, “it's nothing. - Lord Asherton’s only a 
mere baron, «Why, we've heaps of grander folks 
than he ; thére’sistwo earls. always coming after 
the master,-and areal duke came onee;”’ ” 


mostly” referred toe ato 
dlienteeuch phrases ee eemstiog "FHS small boy*spridein his employer’s grandeur 


was #0°great that. Barbara almost smiled. 
No doubt it was a strange place for a'young 


tothe lady-clerk;s@: —<o}¢girl, but she felt- far more at home in Mr. 'Carle- 


ton’s office than. sie would have done if’*her 


ceiShe dreaded going to Clapham and meeting her 


Ployer’s family. What if Mrs,’ Carleton 


’ snubbed her, and the daughter treated her with 
ing. Lease you've | 


lofty condescension. . 

Perhaps the detective felt how her hand 
trembled when he helped her out of the cab, for 
he stopped, and said kindly,— 

“‘There’s nothing to be afraid of, Miss Hilton ; 
we're very homely folks.” 

And they were. Mrs, Carleton’s welcome was 
enough to dispel all alarm ; and Kathleen went 
up-stairs with Miss Hilton, and offered to help 
her unpack, as friendlily as though she had known 
her all her life, 

“We've got an hour before dinner,” she said 
cheerfully, giving Barbara’s fire a vigorous poke ; 
“and I should like to help you. Besides, I'd 
better tell you a little about us ; it will make you 
feel mo:e at home.” 

Bab looked up at the pretty, fairy-like girl 
with deep gratitude. 

“ How very kind you are. Do you know I was 
quite frigh:ened at the idea of coming here.” 

“T dare say. There’s only me, you know. My 
brother died a long while ago, and mother’s never 
got over it. But for that, I expect I should have 
gone to the office to help papa. He’s awfully 
busy sometimes ; when he seems doing nothing 
he’s hard at work thinking. Of course, down 
here no one knows his real profession—everyoue 
thinks he’s just a lawyer. He takes out his cer- 
tificate to practise every year. 

“ He was quite young when he took to finding 
out mysteries. A lady, where he was staying, 
lost her diamond brooch, and everyone thought 
it was one of the servants who had taken it till 
papa proved the thief was a lady guest. That 
servant always said she owed her good character 
to papa. When he married, years after, she came 
to live with us, 

“Then, when he found the law didn’t pay very 
well, he took to the other profession. He hardly 
ever fails in any case entrusted to him ; but it’s 
anxious work, and it’s making him old before his 
time. I hope you’ll like it, and stay.” . 

“T am sure I shall like it. You can’t think 
how glad I was to get the situation.” 

“T should have thought you would have pre- 
ferred staying at home un Mr. Carew’s account. 

“I hardly ever saw him. My mcther and he 
don’t get on. When I wanted to consult him 
about coming to London we had to go and spend 
an hour at the railway station. It was our only 
chance of meeting.” 

“ And I am engaged too, but my lover comes 
in and out whenever he likes,” said Katy, 








office as calmly as though she had not that 


comes here; and the master said you’d take the 


sympathetically. “I think you must have had 
a hard time of it, I remember Mr. Carew 
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perfectly, though it’s years since I’ve seen him. 
Is he much altered t” 

“ He’s always seemed just the same to me. 
I've known him ever since he came to Oakhemp- 
stead four years ago.” 

“Ts it a nice place?” 

“] think it might be if—if one was rich ; but 
we were always poor, my father was the organist 
of the parish church. He died quite suddenly 
last June, and we have had nothing but troubles 
ever since.” 

“ Have you any sisters ¢” 

“ Five—forgive me,” as she choked back a 
sob, “my eldest sister died last month. I 
a!ways break down when I think of it.” 

“T wish I hadn’t asked you,” said Kathleen, 
penitently. “Now, if you're ready, we'll go 
down to dinner.” 

It was a pleasant informal meal, no one wore 
evening dress, and they were waited on only by 
a neat maid-servant ; but it was by far the most 
sumptuous banquet to which Barbara had ever 
been bidden, Mr. and Mrs, Carleton were kind- 
ness itself. Kathleen took special care of the 
lonely little stranger, and when Barbara went to 
bed she felt as though she had known the little 
family all her life. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Caprain Dare and his friend Jack Gardener 
drove to Beechcroft in the former’s dog-carb. 
There were two years between them. - They 
were utter contrasts to each other, and yet from 
the day Jack joined the 55th Regiment they 
had been friends, 

It was only of late that Lal had been so inti- 
mate at Beechcroft while his cousin Viscount 
Dare lived, Mrs. Gardener had regarded him as 
somewhat of a detrimental ; perhaps the person 
most indignant and annoyed at her change of 
front was her own son. Jack saw through his 
mother’s manceuvres perfectly, and was des- 
perately afraid his chum might do so too, The 
young officer did not particularly admire the way 
in which his sisters had been brought up, and 
was not anxions for Livnel to become his brother- 
in-law, though of course he could not say as 
much. Indeed by unspoken agreement the 
young ladies were rarely mentioned by the two 
friends, 

But to-night was different. They started from 
the Barracks in good time. There was no 
oceasion to hurry Lal’s beautiful mare, and Jack, 
who had not had a private confab with his chum 
for the last two days, was tempted to unburden 
himself, 

_ He was a nice-locking, boyish sort of man, who, 
either from his frank, ingenuous manners or his 
smooth, hairless upper lip, looked years younger 
than he was. “Curly” was his nickname in the 
regiment, and it just suited him. 

“IT say, Lal,” he began, suddenly, as they 
sped over the clear broad road which led out of 
the town, “aren’t women horrid ?” 

“Now, Curly,” said his senior sternly, “if you 
are going to confide another love affair to me and 
rail against the fair one’s hardness of heart I 
Warn you you'll get no sympathy. How many 
times have you been in love already, I should like 
to know ¢” 

“I wasn’t thinking of love,” said Curly, 
meekly. “It's what's going on at home. I 
declare it makes me feel inclined to swear.” 

“ Hang it all, my bey, it’s bad form to speak 
against your own people,” said Lal, gravely. 

What’s the matter now? If you don’t tell me 
1 suppose you'll confide in some one else, and I’m 
about the safest vent-peg you can find.” 

‘It’s about—about Mies Hope.” 

“Oh!” said Lionel, drily, “what is there 
wrong about her ¢” 

“Nothing ; but——” 

“You began your Jeremiade by saying women 
were horrid.” 

“T didn’t mean her; she locks like an angel. 
I meant the way they treated her. She and 
Lady He'herton came two days ago, aud I was 
there to lunch yesterday, just to see her lady- 
ship. I’m sure the way my sisters treated Miss 


Lionel hesitated. His own instincts were dead 
against the stranger, but on the other hand Jack 
was an inveterate truth speaker, and not being 
very keen-sighted, there must have been some- 
thing strangely marked in bis sister’s conduct 
for him to notice it, 

“Look here, old fellow,” returned the Cap- 
tain, “ you’d better not trouble your head about 
Miss Hope. If there’s anything wrong in the 
way she’s treated, I’m sure old Lady Hether- 
ton’s quite capable of protecting her.” 

“You don’t understand. They’re like honey 
when her ladyship is by ; it’s when she’s out of 
hearing they attack Miss Hope. Why, Jenny 
actually hinted she was an adventurer ; fancy, in 
one’s own house, it mace me mad.” 

“It’s not pleasant,” replied Lal, “ but I don’t 
suppose your mother would encourage it.” 

“Mother’s awfully hard on her. She says 
Miss Hope has robbed the girls of their expecta- 
tions, and that she’s a whited sepulchre.” 

“Strong language.” 

“JT got so angry I felt inclined to tell Lady 
Hetherton myself.” 

“ How did your cousin pick up Miss Hope?” 
ia e didn’t pick her up. Miss Hope's a 
ly." 
“Your mother hinted to me Lady Hetherton 
had picked her up out of the gutter. Do you 
mean she was introduced to her in an ordinary 
way ?” 

“ Well, no.” Young Gardener, hesitated, “ It 
was rather strange es romantic ; but there was 
nothing in it to Miss Hope’s disgrace. She was 
at school with Mrs. Eustace ; you’ve heard me 
speak of Eustace, he is Lady Hetherton’s favourite 
nephew, and she came to Coventry on purpose 
to say good-bye to her old school-fellow. By 
some unlucky accident she was too late, only 
reaching Glen Rosa long after Mr. and Mrs. 
Eustace had gone to America, Lady Hetherton 
took a fancy to her, and as she was very ill soon 
after she came, there was no question of her 
leaving for some weeke, and by that time our 
cousin was too fond of her to part with her.” 


Lal looked uxconvinced. 

“Tt’s a strange story.” 

“ Does that mean you disbelieve it?” 

“ Curly, don’t work yourself into a passion. 
It’s pretty evident ycu believe it.” 

Curly raised his hat half reverently. 

“T believe init as firmly as I believe in the 
gospel,” he answered, gravely. 

“ My dear lad, don’t be so credulous, You'll 
be taken in continually, all your life, if you don’t 
learn caution, Curly. I don’t say Miss Hope’s 
story can’t be true ; but it is both romantic and 
improbable.” 

“ You haven’t seen her,” urged Curly. 

“I suppose Lady Hetherton, at least, wrote to 
Mrs, Eustace to inquire if Miss Hope’s story was 
correct?” 

Now Lady Hetherton had refrained from this 
solely because, in writing to Katy of her protégée, 
she would have needed to mention the latter's 
name, and she had decided, both for her own 
sake and the girl’s, it would be safer for her to 
remain in ignorance of this; but, of course, Jack 
had no idea of her motives, and he replied rather 
uncomforiably,— 

“I don't think so. Old Lady Hetherton 
rather prides herself on her clever judgment. 
She always rays no one can deceive her.” 

“ Ah hag 

“T do declare, Lal, you’re as bad as my mother 
and the girls. You'll be telling Miss Hope next 
that you think she’s an adventuress.” 

“No, I shalln’t,” returned his senior, gravely. 
“T never insult women, Curly. I'm sorry, for 
many reasons, Miss Hope has come to Beech- 
croft ; but I shall be as polite to her as to any 
other of your mother’s guests.” 

“Why are you sorry she’s come }” 

“ Well, if you must have it, because you are 
such an inflammable sort of chap. You are sure 
to fancy ycurself fathoms deep in love with her, 
and as the General would be sure to object, 
there’d be enough opposition to fan your flame 
into a white heat.” 

“ Well, here we are,” said Curly, as they drove 





Hope made my blocd boil,” 


too. I’m glad of that, the pater always gets rusty 
if he’s kept waiting for his dinner.” 

They gave their light overcoats to a waiting 
servant and walked lightly up the stairs which 
led to the drawing-room. 

Two or three of the six daughters were away 
from home, but there remained enough girls to 
prevent Mrs. Gardener inviting any other young 
ladies. Besides the two young officers, a doctor, 
and curate (both bachelors), anda widower squire 
made up the party, which consisted of a dozen, 
equally divided as to sex. 

Jack had called it “early ;” but all the others 
were assembled in the drawing-room when the 
two friends entered. 

Mrs. Gardener was standing near the door, 
avd she contrived to detain the young Captain a 
moment after Jack had pagsed on. 

“You will remember your promise, Captaia 
Dare—you will look after Jack ¢” 

“T'll do my best,” replied Lal ; “ but really, 
Mrs. Gardener, the best thing is to take no notice. 
If he thinks you’re afraid he'll be ten times more 
in earnest,” 

The mother groaned. 

“T shall have to seud Jack in with her. I 
couldn’t let him take one of his sisters ; but I’ve 
arranged for you to sit on her other side ; and, 
remember, I trust you!” 

“Oh, come,” said Lal, laughing, “ do consider 
my mother’s feelings. I wonder you can think 
of exposing her only son to the perils you fear for 
Jack,” 

He passed on, and the next minute was talking 
to Lady Hetherton, with whom he was a great 
favourite. 

She made room for him on the sofa beside her- 
self, and began to inquire for his mother. 

“ Flourishing !” returned Captain Dare. “She 
means to come over and call on you. It’s odd 
you’ve never met, often as you have been staying 
at Mra. Gardener’s.” 

Lady Hetherton turned a bracelet cn her arm. 

“Tam not going to stay long this time. I[ 
have a young friend with me, and the Gardeners 
regard her as an intruder. I should like to in- 
troduce Alice to you.” 

Lal declared he should be most happy ; and ab 
that moment dinner was announced, and Mrs, 
Gardener came towards him with a slender 
black robed figure, saying, — 

“Captain Dare, Miss Hope.” 

Lionel thought he was too old and worldly to 
be astonished ; but at that moment every pulze 
in his body throbbed with surprise. This girl, 
about whom he had heard so much—whom in his 
heart he had termed an adventuress—was the 
same he had travelled with last September. 
She, whose face, as he had confessed to his 
mother that very day, still haunted him. 

He could not be mistaken. Last September 
she had worn a cheap, ill. made mourning dress ; 
to-night she was in soft black grenadine, looped 
up over a skirt of rich black silk, while her neck 
and arms gleamed like polished marble through 
the soft transparent grenadine—some jet orna- 
ments, and a star of jet in the soft hair—a simple 
toilet enough, but one in which she looked 
dazzlingly lovely. 

Lionel felt something like a pang of jealousy 
as he resigned her to Jack, who was to take her 
in to dinner. 

Mrs. Gardener found Captain Dare a very 
silent partner. Lal could not talk lively frivoli- 
ties while his who'e miud seemed filled with one 
question—What was the secret of Alice Hope’s 
life ? 

He felt certain there was a secret. He remem- 
bered how ill and overstrung she had seemed in 
September ; how ske had well nigh fainted on 
the short journey to London. And gradually the 
conviction seized on him that she had been in 
terrible trouble at the time of their former meet- 
ing, and her sudden arrival at Glen Rosa had not 
been to say good-bye to her school friend but to 
crave her help. 

Lal felt so certain of this that he wondered 
the idea had never occurred to Mrs. Gardener. 
That lady left him free to talk to Miss Hope. 
She was only too anxious that he should engross 
the girl so as to spare Jack from her fascinations. 





through the lodge gates, “ and in very good time, ¢ 


Jack himself was not talking much ; his admi- 
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ration of Miss Hope seemed to take the form of 
gazing at her in blank silence. He had hardly 
spokeu at all when Lal turned to her, 

“T feel certain we have met before,” he said, 
not lowering his voice in the least, for he thought 
Mrs. Gardener might be rather relieved by the 
information. “Miss Hope, do you remember 
me?!” 

A lovely pink colour came into her cheeks as 
she auswered,— 

“T remember you perfectly. You were in the 
same carriage with me when I went to London, 
and you were very kind to me, I remember now 
you told me your regiment was stationed in 
Northshire.” 

The frankness of her reply made it very difficult 
for Lal to continue. ° 

“T little thought I should meet you here to- 
night,” he resumed. “I hope you like North. 
shire, Miss Hope; I have lived here so long I 
have almost as much patriotic feeling for the 
place as though I had been bora here.” 

“TI like it very much,” she answered; “the 
scenery is so bold and fine; but I prefer the 
south. We were at Hastings this winter, and I 
thought the country round there lovely.” 

Mrs, Gardener put in a sharp question. 

“Which is your pative county, Miss Hope ?” 

“T am afraid I haven’t got one,” said the girl. 
“T have lived near London all my life.” 

“ And all your friends are Londoners ?”’ 

“Not all,” said Jack, striking in to the rescue. 
“Mother, I trust Miss Hope regards us as her 
friends ; and we certainly are not Londoners.” 

A strange instinct made Jack and his senior 
officer leave the table before the rest of the gentle- 
men. Perhaps they both felt Alice Hope might 
need their help if her protectress, following the 
example of most aged people, indulged in a short 
nap, and left her to the mercies of the other 
ladies. 

The first glance showed Lal that something 
had happened. 

Lady Hetherton was not present. Two of the 
Misses Gardener were playing a duet. The third 
and her mother sat bolt upright on the sofa near 
the piano; and at the opposite end of the large 
room poor Miss Hope, looking like an unwelcome 
intruder, sat with a bock of views on her lap, 
whose pages she never attempted to turn. 

Jack went to her at once. 

Lionel complimented the young ladies on their 
music, and then strolled across to Mrs. Gardener. 

“Ask Jack to sing something to his banjo ; I 
know he left it here,” he suggested. 

Mrs, Gardener was too thankful for this chance 
of rescuing her beloved son. The other gentle- 
men and coffee appeared together ; and in the 
general change of position which followed Lionel 
managed to get a seat next Miss Hope, seemingly 
without effort. 

“Let me put that down,” he said, taking the 
heavy album from her and placing it on the 
table—a little attention poor Jack had never 
thought of. Then he asked quietly,— 

“Where is Lady Hethert»n ?” 

“She has gone to lie down ; she is not very 
well. I am afraid she took a chill yesterday in 
driving—it is much colder here than at Coventry.’ 

“ You will be glad to return to Coventry, I ex- 
pect, Miss Hope ?” 

Alison blushed, but something in the kind, true 
voice, gave her confidence to ask,— 

“You have known the Gardeners a long time, 
haven't you, Captain Dare?” 

“ A good many years, on and off.” 

“Can you tell me how I have offended them ?” 
said the poor girl eagerly. ‘I am sure I had no 
thought of displeasing them. Lady Hetherton 
told me they had specially invited me; but I 
can’t help seeing they hate me.” 

“Tt’s not so bad as that,” said Lal, too true 
himself to try and persuads her she was mistaken 
entirely. “Unfortunately, Mrs. Gardener is a 
very mercenary woman. The chances are, Miss 
Hope, bad you been an angel in human guise, you 
wvuld not have succeeded in pleasing her.” 

“But—I don’t understand.” 

“Tm afraid it’s very simple. Lady Hetherton 
is very rich and old. The main part of her pro- 
perty must go to the reigning peer ; but there 
will be savisgs and legacies. Charles Eustace 





being safely out of the way, our hostess expected 
the lion’s share of these.” 

“Oh!” 

The word came from her almost like a cry of 
pain. There was a lvok in her eyes which re- 
minded Lal of a wounded animal. 

“Oh, Captain Dare ! does no one care for any- 
thing but money ?” 

“T’m afraid most people are rather fond of it. 
I shouldn't think you were.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Alison sadly; “I 
wrecked my life for money.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—(contiuued.) 


“T can scarcely believe that it is really I who 
am offered such terms,” she said, with a little 
flush. “Iam glad because of the interest that 
you have taken, glad that I have not failed, glad 
that you have—have not been disappointed in 
me. I don’t know how to thank you for it all. 
It seems like Aladdin’s story, does it not? And 
you are the lamp that has——” 

She stopped suddenly after a swift glance into 
his face. She turned away and put her name to 
the paper, then handed it back to him. 

He put it in his pocket with a little sigh. 

“T am glad it is settled,” he said, endeavouring 
to speak without emotion. “I wanted so much 
to be assured that it was all right before—I 
leave.” 

“ Leave!” 

The word was little more than a whisper, but 
Kenward heard the anguish in it all too plainly. 
He did not lift his head or look at her ; he dared 
not. 

“Yes,” he answered, dully. “I am going away 
in about ten days, to be gone—Heaven knows how 
long! I have just obtained my release from 
Gordon, and I shall be glad to leave you with 
him in my place. I don’t play after this 
week.” 

Nora did not reply, but there was a wail of 
anguish from the other side. ‘ 

“ You are going away ?” cried Lu, speaking for 
the first time. ‘ Where are you going, and what 
are you going for? Oh, Mr. Chester, I shall 
die if you go and leave me! Don’t. Please— 
please don’t !” 

He arose and sat upon the sofa, taking the child 
in his arms with a passion that he could scarcely 
control, 

“T must!” he answered, kissing her almost 
savagely, for was she not a miniature of her beau- 
tiful sister? “I must; I can’t stand it any 
longer. I feel as if I were going mad here. I 
can’t stand it, Lu, and if you knew how I suffer, 
little one, even you would not ask it.” 

He was speaking to the elder girl through the 
younger, words that he would not have dared 
trust himself to speak to Nora, but he felt that 
she would understand. 

“You suffer?” repeated the child, wonder- 
ingly. “ Why, what is the matter with you?” 

“TI am heart-sick,” he answered, miserably. 
“You don’t know what it is to suffer that way, 
darling, and I pray Heaven you never may, for 
it is the bitterest sorrow that the omniscient One 
can lay upon the human soul. Practically this is 
good-bye, little one—I cannot come to see you 
again—and it is breaking my heart. When Iam 
gone, I don’t want you to quite forget me. I 
want you sometimes, when you are saying your 
prayers, to ask Heaven to remove this terrible 
burden from me, I want you to remember that 
Mr. Chester loved you, and that only the most 
powerful circumstances—a debt he owed to one 
with a claim upon him second only to Heaven’s— 
could ever have taken him from you. You don’t 
understand it all now, darling, but you will one 
day, and then you will know what this hour has 
meant to me. Good-bye, little Lu!” 

She was sobbing dismally. He kissed her pas- 
sionately—not once, but many times—then he 
arose, almost staggering as he did so, 





She turned and hid her face in the pillow, her 
sobs filling the room. 

Nora was still standing where he had left her, 
rigid as iron. He went up to her and took her 
icy hand in his. His eyes resting upon her. 

“ Good-bye,” he whispered. “ Heaven alone 
knows how hard it is !” 

She did not reply. She stood there staring 
at him as if she could not quite comprehend his 
meaning, and yet every word was painfully 
distinct. 

Perhaps he was glad that no word left those 
white lips ; perhaps he feared for his own self- 
control. He stood there looking into her eyes 
for another moment, and then she heard a deep 
sub leave his lips. He opened his arms, but 
before he could close them about her, memory 
returned to him. He dropped them at his side, 
and turning, without another word, he strode 
hastily from the room, closing the door behind 
him with a bang. 

The sound aroused Lu. She half sat up just in 
time to see Nora drop in a little heap upon the 
floor. 

With painful effort she crawled to the spot 
where her sister lay and examined her; then a 
wild scream informed the household that some- 
thing, she knew not what, had happened. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE was something of a commotion in the 
boarding-house that cheltered Nora and Lu. 
The young actress was in a swoon from which it 
seemed impossible to arouse her, 

Everything had been done for her that is known 
to the jurisprudence of old woman’s remedies, 
and as they had failed to have the desired effect, 
a doctor was hastily summoned. It required but 
a glauce from a skilful man to understand that 
it was no ordinary swoon into which she had 
fallen. He turned to the keeper of the boarding- 
house, generally known to her lodgers as “ Mother 
Green,” and said, with that grave expression 
which comes unconsciously to the countenance of 
the anxious doctor,— 

“T wish you would get every one out of the 
room. This is no time for ncise or confusion. 
My opinion is that the young lady is very ill, and 
that she will require absolute quiet when she re- 
gains consciousness.” 

The other people who were standing about 
obeyed the order, which they had distinctly heard, 
more readily than such orders are generally 
obeyed, all save Decima Hart, who, with a good- 
nature not usual to women of her class, had 
already forgotten the rebuff which she had 
received from Nora, 

She stepped forward, and in her sweetest way 
said to the doctor,— 

* At least you will allow me to remain, will you 
not? Mrs. Green has her own duties which re- 
quire attention; the little one, Lu, can do 
almost nothing for her, and she will need some- 
one. Let me be that someone. I am her 
friend.” 

Lu was too much frightened to contradict the 
statement, even had she desired to do so, but the 
kindly look upon Miss Har.’s face would have 
disarmed her under any circumstances. When 
the doctor had signified his willingness to have 
her remain, she went over to Lu and placed her 
comfortably on the sofa. ; 

“You are not to worry, cherie,” she said, with 
more gentleness than Lu had ever heard her use. 
“ Lots of people have fainting spells. Your sister 
may even be ill for a few days. No doubt she 
has had a shock, poor girl? But she will get 
over it all right. 1 will attend to everything for 

ou.” 

“. You are very good to us!” sobbed Lu. 

“Nonsense, I have done nothing yet, but I 
mean to do everything that lies in my power. 
have greatly regretted a remark that I made to 
your sister the other day. It was none of my 
business, though I said it for her good, and I had 
intended to come and tell her so. I will show 
her that I am sorry by doing all that I can for 
her.” 
Lu lifted her arms and placed them around the 
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girl’s neck. It seemed so good to the child at 
that moment that there was someone in all the 
world who was like a friend, and who would 
stand by her in this emergency of her life. The 
caress seemed to touch Miss Hart genuinely, for 
the tears came to her eyes, and as she turned 
away some half-smothered words left her lips, 
If anyone had been listening intently, they 
might have heard,— 

“Chester is to blame for this, and it is really 
too bad of him! She was a good girl and an 
innocent one. He had no right to treat her like 


this. It is an inferual shame of him to go off} pleasure in Miss Hart’s voice as she said those 


and marry that other girl, under the 
circumstauces. I suppose that is the reason 
he put Nora on the stage. We all thought 
it was strange. He wasted to substitute some- 
thing in her life that would take the place of his 
affection when he chose to withdraw it from her. 
What cruel beasts men are! And the worst of it 
allis that the world sanctions and applauds it. 
He will marry that Maidwell girl, and society will 
give him the right hand of fellowship. They will 
say : ‘Dear Chester. He has broken his alliance 
with that dreadful woman, and is striving to lead 
a better life. We must aid him in his righteous 
undertaking.’ But who will extend the hand 
of fellowship to that poor girl whose life he 
has ruined? Bah! And they call this a 
Christian world !” 

But the reflection was interrupted by the 
doctor. 

“There is a slight indication of returning 
consciousness,” he said. ‘“ But, see! It will be 
to delirium. I am sadly afraid the poor girl is 
in for brain fever.” 

Miss Hart started. 

“ You don’t mean it !” she exclaimed. 

“Well, of course, a doctor cannot diagnose 2 
ease correctly, or, rather, with any degree of 
certainty, under these circumstances, but it looks 
like that now. My impression is that that will 
be the result.” 

“Gocd Heavens! then she won’t be able to 
play to-night ?” 

“Play ?” 

“Yes ; she is an actress.” 

“From present indications, I should say 
neither to-night, nor for a good many nights to 
come.” 

“Then I had better send word to Gordon at 
once ; don’t you think so?” 

“ Decidedly, if he is the manager.” 

Miss Hart did as he directed at once. She sent 
the note by messenger, and in less than half an 
hour Gordon arrived on the scene breathless and 
anxious. She was much too valuable a property 
to lose, especially as the contract over which he 
had unceasingly fumed for more than two days 
was but just in his hands, 

He knew her financial circumsrances, and 
immediately a consultation of physicians was 
held at his expense. Professional nurses were 
put in charge and at the end of the afternoon it 
had been pretty well determined that Nora hada 
severe attack of brain fever, but that all was 
being done for her that lay in the power of mortal 
man to do, 

Another room adjoining the one which they 
already had was secured for Lu, and both she and 
Miss Hart were banished from the sick-room by 
the nurse in charge. But Miss Hart remained 
beside little Lu and gave her the courage to 
bear the additional burden that had been placed 
upon her. 

Miss Hart had just come upstairs after an 
early dinner, when she knocked lightly at the 
door and asked the nurse for news of the patient's 
condition, 

“She is very ill,” was the answer. “I don’t 
think I ever saw an attack that was worse in the 
beginning. Evidently she has been fighting 
against it for some time, It is an even thing 
between life and death, I think, with the chances 
in favour of the latter.” 

Miss Hart turned away. Her whole kindly 
heart was in rebellion against Chester, whom she 
blamed for the entire illness, A little exclama- 
Uon, almost like an imprecation, arose to her lips, 
and then she realized that there was somcone 
standing beside her, > 


“Do you want to go into Miss Colson’s room?” 
Miss Hart inquired. 
“Yes.” 


“Well, then, you can’t. They won't allow 
you.” 

“ But I am her mother. I will go!” 

“T can’t help it. I supposed you were her 
mother, but they won’t let you in, just the same. 
She is ill—frightfully ill, They don’t think she 
will live.” 

She could scarcely have tcld why, but there 
seemed to be something of almost malicious 


words. Perhaps it was the odour of liquor from 
the woman’s breath that had reached her, 
though, for a wonder, she was not intoxicated ; 
but Miss Hart was scarcely prepared for the 
effect of her words, 

Martha Colson shrunk backward against the 
wall, and her face grew as white as death. 

“Til?” she gasped. “Nora ill? What is the 
matter with her ?” 

; “Brain fever.” 

“You can’t mean it!” 

“But I do, though. Gordon has been here and 
ordered everything done that can be. There are 
professional nurses with her, and the doctors have 
given orders that no one is to be admitted, not 
even Lu. I know they won’t let you, of ali 
people, go in.” 

“But I am her mother! ” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Hart, dryly ; “ but I 
pr you might excite her more thai anyone 
else.” 

The woman groaned. She leaned silently 
against the wall, staring dumbly at Miss Hart, 
and then a slow tear stole down her white cheek. 
Again the actress was touched. 

She opened a door and pushed the woman into 
a small room. : 

“ Sit down,” she said, authoritatively. “I never 
thought you would feel like this, or I might have 
been more careful how I told you. I never thought 
you would care.” 

Martha Colson gazed at her as a dumb animal 
does which mutely implores. 

‘IT don’t wonder,” she gasped, ai last. “‘ Heaven 

knows I have given little enough evidence of 
caring ; but I do care—I do!” passionately. “I 
don’t think I ever realized it myself until now. I 
don’t think I ever knew, because I have been so 
dulled with—with liquor. Oh, I might as well 
confess it! I don’t see why I should be ashamed 
after all these years. I don’t see why I should care 
to own up now. But I never thought that Nora 
would x 
She could not finish the sentence. She was 
interrupted by her own wild sobbing, and the 
first tears that she had shed in so many years, 
that she had forgotten how long, poured over her 
cheeks. She leaned forward miserably and hid 
her face in her arms, bending almost double in 
her agony ; but something about the picture 
seemed to arouse Miss Hart. 
*1t is like all of you!” she cried out, angrily. 
“You have run her to death between you, and 
now that she is dying you would recall it if you 
could. {[ suppose that Kenward Chester will be 
here to-morrow wailing over his part in the 
tragedy.” 

Quickly the head was raised, and almost as if 
she had forgotten Nora, Martha Colson cried 
out,— 

“ What name was that you said? What is Mr. 
Chester’s Christian name ?” 

“ Kenward,” answered Miss Hart, curtly. 
“Good gracious!” ejaculated Mrs. Colson. 
“Then it was she! I thought her face was 
familiar. It has haunted me ever since. I think 
it was that which kept me from drink to-day. 
You say that Kenward Chester will be here 
to-morrow wailing over his part in the tragedy 
of my danghter’s life? For Heaven's sake, tell 
quickly what is his part? What is that you 
mean?” 

She caught the woman’s arm and held it with 
a grip like death. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
MartHa CoLson sat still and silent. Her self- 





“Will you let me pass?” the person asked. 


Decima Hart leave the room. She did not hear 
the door close ; she did not know that she had 
been left alone. A slow, cynical smile played for a 
time about the corners of her mouth, and then 
she straightened herself, as if she were moving 
with painful eftort. 

Her hands were clasped in her lap, and her eyes 
roved aimlessly to the open window, as those of 
a blind person might. 

“Kenward !” she murmured, the wordsscarcely 
receiving form in their indistinctness—‘* Ken- 
ward! It has been so long since my lips have 
framed that word, that they have almost for- 
gotten how. Kenward! And that was Augusta 
Kenward that stood before me, and I did not know 
her! It was Augusta Kenward that stepped 
from her carriage and leaned upon the arm of her 
son, while I stopped them to beg for—drink !” 

There was no emotion in the last words, save 
in so far as perfect vacancy indicates emotion. 
She sat still, gazing unconsciously from the 
window, her mental vision fixed upon the past, 
forgetful even of her daughter's illness. 

Every effect of the rum which she had swal- 
lowed had left her, save in the expression of dis- 
sipation upon her haggard countenance. While 
still in the prime of her womanhood she was old 
—old, and bent, and grey, as would befit the 
countenance of a woman of seventy who had 
known sorrow. But it was not of her lost youth 
that she was thinking at that moment. It was 
the past. 

She sat so in silence for many moments, and 
then her lips moved again. 

“Augusta Kenward—after these long, long 
years! And yet how lightly they have used her, 
compared with me! Did she know me? Did 
her conscience cry out to her, ‘That is Martha ! 
That is Martha, the woman whom you ruined 
body and goul?’ No, no; there is not a trace 
left—not a trace? She did not know, and after 
all these years I will not x 

She did not finish that thought. It was in- 
terrupted by a quick breath, and Martha Colson 
sat up, clinching her hands closely in her lap. A 
dark colour surged into her cheeks, Her eyes 
glittered. 

‘* This young Chester is her son!” she whis- 
pered, hoarsely, breathlessly—“ he is her son ! 
How was it that I did not realise that before? I 
heard them speak his name, but it never occurred 
to me that he was Ais son and hers! It never 
occurred to me that is 
She broke off, and sat there staring at the 
opposite wall, but not for long. She started up, 
rising to her feet, trembling under the first 
emotion that had struck her dead heart in years. 
“And Nora loves him!” she gasped— Nora 
loves him! My little Nora, whom I had almost 
forgotten in the wild selfishness of my grief! I 
thought I had forgotten her with all the rest of 
them long ago. I thought I had drowned them 
in the rum in which I had drowned my own 
heart, but they are rising about me now, these 
ghosts of the past. They are coming back to 
haunt me, and with them is rising in my soul 
that which I believed the deadest of them all— 
love for my child! No, no; I can’t go over the 
old grief again! I can’t endure all the suffering 
that has driven me mad! I must stay mad! I 
must purchase forgetfulness and hatred at any 
price! I must not remember ! [ will not! And 
there is but one road that leads to oblivion. 
That is—drink! I must have it—I must!” 

She turned, and as if fighting for life against 
the impulse to remain, she groped her way like 
a blind woman toward the decor. She felt for 
the knob, She was struggling against the tempta- 
tion to remain, rather than go. Heart was in 
the strangest rebellion that was ever waged 
against will. Emotion blinded and sickened her. 
She found the knob and flung open the door. 
The hall was dark, but at the same moment that 
she entered it the door of her daughter’s room 
was opened, and a female nurse came out. Before 
she could close it behind her, a voice, speaking 
plainly under the influence of delirium, cried out 
plaintively,— 

“Tt is for your sake, Kenward—for your sake ! 
I love you, but I could never be anything to you 











absorption was so great that she did not hear 


as long as the disgrace of her life hangs between 
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us! You cannot bear the curse for me! I must 
bear it alone!” 

And then the door closed, and she could hear 
no more of the mutterings one moment and 
ravinzs the next. Occasionally she heard the 
sound of the voice, as she crouched there outside 
the door, and then it seemed to fall away in a 
wail, and she could not catch the words. 

She was sitting on the floor in the dark hall, 
her heart scarcely seeming to beat, crouching 
close in the corner when the nurse returned. In 
the darkness the woman could not see her, but 
Martha Colson undertood who it was, and arose 
to a position upon her knees, She caught the 
nurse’s arm, and the woman staggered back, 
frightened by the sudden attack. 

“Who are you? And what do you want?” 
she demanded. 

Tam Martha C.lson —her mother,” answered 
the woman, hoarsely. ‘“ For pity’s sake, tell me 
how she is! Will she die?” 

The nurse’s face hardened. 

“If you had shown this interest long azo, the 
poor child would not have been ill,” she replied, 
steraoly. ‘It would not surprise me at all if she 
should die. She is terribly ill, and from what 
she says in her mutterings and ravings, you are 
the sole and only cause of it all. And now that 
you have killed her with your disregard of her, 
you come here to me whining about her illness. 
Go away! Go back to tle bar-room that you 
have left! She does not need you, and she 
doesn’t want you. You have deserted her all 
these years, you have ruined her life ; but now 
that she is ill, you can surely do her the favour 
to let her alone. The sight of you would kill 
her. If you have got any heart in you go away 
and don’t show yourself here again !” 

If it had been lighter in the hall, so that the 
nurse could have seen the wretched woman’s 
expression, it is just possible that she might have 
abated some of her sharpness ; but she did not 
see the poor creature turn white as the dead. 
She did not see her shrink back as from the 
guillotine. She opened the door, and once again 
that voice found its way into the ha!l,— 

“She is my mother, Kenward, and I must bear 
it, even though it is killing me.” 

And then—silence again. 

Martha Colson crawled back into the room 
that she had deserted. The whole hideous past 
rolled in panoramic view before her. And she 
sat there upon the floor and gazed upon it, 
chained by the word of Heaven, cowed by the 
spectre of awful remorse. She had forgotten 
that she could silence it all in drink. She had 
ceased to remember that there was a rum-shop 
across the way. 

Every incident of her life seemed to stand out 
before her with horrible distinctness, and there 
was not power left in her to drive it from her. 
She realized it all—the burden that she had 
placed upon the lives of her children, the shame 
that she had caused them, and now, singularly 
enough, that shame seemed to be recoiling upon 
her own head. She who had been lost to all sense 
of feeling for so long was suffering as one does 
from a wound that has recovered from the stun 
of sudden laceration, but whose quivering flesh 
has returned to agonizing life. 

Once or twice she tried to lay the blame of her 
broken life upon Augusta Kenward, but the 
curse died upon her lips in a vain effort, and she 
shrunk back again to suffer as she deserved. 

Oceasionally the voice from the next room 
reacheidher. Then she would listen with all her 
soul in her ears, but she could hear nothing. 

And then at last she could bear it no longer, 
The random words of the nurse had recurred to 
her,— 

“If you have got any heart in you, go away and 
don’t show yourself here again !” 

She repeated them again and again, as if 
they had dazed her, and then she arose to her 
knees, 

“Yes,” she said, between little gasps, “ that is 
what I will do. I will go to Kenward Chester. 
I will tell him that I am going away ; that I will 
never again be a burden to his life or hers, and 
then— Oh! what matters it what becomes of 
me? Better the river than life. Let me tell 
him—let me tell him, and then—the end !” 





She went to the door of the room where her 
daughter lay, and with a sob in her heart she 
kissed the panel, as she might have kissed that 
mouth which she had not touched in ten long 
years. She did not offer to enter theroom. She 
would no more have thought of doing it than she 
would have thought of opening the gates of 
heaven which were closed to her. 

She had forgotten Lu, nor could she have found 
her if she had so desired ; then she slipped down 
the stairway and out into the street. She paused 
upon the stoop. 

Across the way was a public house. She had 
been in there many times. A hard smile crossed 
her mouth, for her eye had caught the sign. 

“T will take a last drink |” she exclaimed. “It 
will give me courage.” 

She started across the street, but as she reached 
the opposite sidewalk a terrible repulsion seized 
her. She bowed her head and walked on swiftly. 

Heaven was punishing her in the most extraor- 
dinary way that ever drunkard was punished, It 
had taken from her the power to drink. It was 
forcing her to feel her torture. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


THERE seemed to be no motive moving Martha 
Coulson as she walked up the street ; that is, she 
had decided upon nothing that she intended to do 
definitely. Without really realizing that such a 
resolution had been taken, it was her intention 
never to return into the lives of those children 
whom she had caused such shame and sorrow. 

It did not occur to her that she should remain 
and watch beside her daughter. - She had been 
refused admission to that room, and it seemed to 
her nothing but right that it had been done. She 
did not set forth, even in her own mind, her legal 
prerogative nor her moral right to be there. She 
felt and knew that she had forfeited all that by 
the disgrace that she had brought upon Nora. 
She thought all that indefinitely, chaotically, 
never forming a reflection, nor seeming capable of 
forming one. 


She did not recover her presence of mind until’ 


she found herself standing in front of the resi- 
dence into which she had seen Kenward go. It 
seemed that some fate was leading her, some*blind 
hand directing her uncertain steps, for it was by 
no determination of hers that she had come there, 
though she had spoken of doing so before leaving 
the house where Nora lay. 

She stood there at the foot of the steps staring 
up at the brilliantly lighted residence, handsome 
and imposing, and a bitter sigh arose to her lips, 

It did not seem to her in that moment that 


she had been the wronged one. Strangely enough 


she was not trying to put the blame of her broken 
life upon the shoulders of another, however much 
that other might have been to blame. She was 
humbled, subdued, repentant, submissive to her 
punishment, not censuring fate. She had bowed her 
head beneath the yoke of her own wrong doing, 
and was seeking no assistance in carrying her 
cross. 

She mounted the steps slowly, prinfully, and 
listened, with ears that heard acutely, to the 
sound of the bell. 

A man-servant answered it. 

“ T want to see Mr. Chester,” she said in a tone 
so peculiar that the man opened the door a trifle 
wider and looked at her. 

“Heis not at home,” he answered, not un- 
kindly. “ Mr. Chester is never here at this hour, 
but-—-—” 

He did not complete the sentence. A curious 
expression had crossed the woman’s face. She was 
looking over his shoulder and beyond him into 
the hall. Her white lips had grown a shade 
whiter, her countenance more haggard than 
before. Unconaciously the servant turned back 
his head and looked in the direction of her gaze. 

His mistress stood upon the lower step of the 
stairway, gazing, as if fascinated, into those wild, 
anguished eyes. 

The woman did not wait to question him 
further. She passed by him, seeming to forget 
that he was there. She did not push by, she 
used no violence, It seemed to him more as if 


it were the movement of a ghost thana woman, 
and her voice sounded weird and spectral as she 
said, in a low tone: 

“ Augusta, have you forgotten me!” 


He saw his mistress’s face grow whiter than ~ 


that of the haggard creature who stood before her, 
For a moment he thought that she was about t- 
lose consciousness ; but she recovered herself 
under his scrutinizing eye, and in a voice less firm 
than the one that had spoken her name she 
said,— 

“No, I have not forgotten you. Have you come 
here to see me?” 

“ Not you, but your son. They tell me he is not 
here. Well, since you are, I will talk to you for 
a little while, and then I will go.” 

The subdued voice seemed to strike Mrs. Ches- 
ter as extraordinary. She looked into the 
woman’s eyes for a single moment, as if striving 
to decide what it was that she had to expect, and 
then, trembling in every limb, she turned away. 

“ Come up to my boudoir,” she said, in a tone 
that indicated death. 

Martha Col-on followed in silence. She did 
not speak until the door had closed behind her, 
and then, in the most curious tone which Mrs, 
Chester had ever heard, she said, quietly,— 

“Tt seems so strange to see you again, Augusta. 
I never thought to. I have so often wondered if 
you were dead, Do you know, I think, when these 
singular things come into one’s life, it always 
presages a change—such a change. Generally it 
is death.” 

Could this be the woman who had railed at her 
son so short a time before? Mrs. Chester could 
scarcely believe it. With white face and dilated 
eyes, her breath coming in short, quick gasps, she 
watched her as she sunk into a chair. Mrs, 
Chester did not offer to sit. She stood there 
staring down ; but as she realised that her visitor 
had fallen into a sort of reverie, she spoke, her 
voice sounding hoarse and harsh after those quiet 
tones, 

“You said that you wished to see myson, What 
for?” 

“T wanted to tell him that I am going away ; I 
wanted to tell him that I ehall never again be a 
burden upon the life of my poor girl—my Nora ; 
I wanted him to know that never again in life will 
I be a digrace and shame to her and——” 

The woman’s quietude seemed to give the 
other courage, and she interrupted, rather impa- 
tiently,— 

“ Of what in‘erest can all that be to him ?” 

Mrs. Colson looked at her for a moment, as 
if she scarcely understood, and then answered, 
simply,— 

“ He loves her.” 

“Myson? You are mistaken. My son is the 
betrothed husband of Miss Angela Maidwell.” 

Martha Colson looked at her. Her eyes grew 
larger, her countenance more ghastly. It was 
many minutes before she spoke, and then a subtle 
change had come into her voice. No power could 
have described it ; but Augusta Chester heard, 
and shrunk from it as she perhaps would not haye 
done from the headsman’s sword. 

“Then your son has played her false, Augusta 
Chester.” 

“ You—I—that is— my son isincapable of that !” 
she stammered. ; 

“ Incapable |!” repeated Martha Colson entirely 
without scorn. “How could it be possible that 
your son could be incapable of any dastardliness ? 
I should have thought he might have inherited 
those talents from his mother. Are you speak- 
ing the truth when you say that he is engaged to 


“T am.” 

“T ghall ask him. I shall bid him tell me, and 
then I shall let him know that he is no better 
than his mother! I shall——” ; 

But something there was in her manner which 
seeme’ to inspire Mrs. Chester with hope. Mrs. 
Colson would have arisen from her chair, but, 
with a quiet touch upon the shoulder, Augusta 
Chester pushed her back. 

“Wait !” she said, hoarsely, ‘You and I have 
not seen each other in years, and there 1s 10 
reason why we should quarrel now. The past !* 
dead and gone. Let it remain in its grave with- 





out resurrection. I understand that you are in 
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trouble, that you are not well off. Iam sorry for 
you, Martha—deeply sorry. I hope you believe, 
1 hope you know, that if I had dreamed of this, 
I would have come to your rescue long ago; but 
I knew nothing of it. Well, for old sake’s sake, 
I am willing to do all that I can for you. We 
are not particularly well off, but I am willing to 
make you a personal allowance as long as you 
live. I shall make no inquiry as to how you 
spend it, nor where you may choose to live. It 
shall be as liberal as I can afford, Martha. You 
believe that, do you not?” 

Mrs, Colson did not reply at once. She was 
looking curiously into the handsome eyes before 
her. She sat thus for some time, and then said, 
quietly,— 

“T have sunk lower even than I thought, 
when a woman can offer to purchase my 
daughter’s happiness at the price of—a drink ! 
There! donot interrupt me. I can read between 
the lines of your speech, Augusta, as clearly as if 
it were a printed page that lay before me, You 
think that I would do anything for the money 
with which to purchase rum. Well, I will con- 
fess that there was a time when that was true 
I {will confess that yesterday I had no thought 
beyond where I was to obtain the price of enough 
liquor to induce oblivion ; but a miracle has been 
worked since then, and the soul that I killed has 
been resurrected in the body, I don’t want your 
money, Augusta. I would no more lay my hand 
upon a penny of it than I would upon an asp. 
It is poisoned—-poisoned by contact with her who 
robbed me of my lover, who undermined me in 
my father’s heart, who circulated the most 
atrocious slanders about me, until in shame and 
terror I was obliged to flee from crimes that I 
had never committed. And then you married 


the man who should have been my husband. | 


You stole my birthright, you stole my happiness, 
you stole my reputation, and now you offer mea 
few paltry shillings in exchange, with which to 
buy the drink that will keep me silent! I did 
not come here to say this to you, but you have 
forced it from me. Well, Augusta, there is one 
way that you can purchase my silence, and only 
one.” 

“What is it that you mean?” 

“The price of my silence is my daughter’s 
h»ppiness. Send your son to her. Compel him 
to make good the question that she has a right to 
expect from him, and he shall never know the 
lies and treachery of which his mother har been 
guilty ; he shall never know how she cheated 
and swindled his father into a marriage with her ; 
he shall never know that his mother was a mother 
b fore she wasa wife, and that she turned her sin 
upon the head of her innocent sister, and made of 
her the wretched outcast that stands before you 
to-day |” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Avausta Cnester shrunk back from that 
accusing eye as she will do when she stands 
before the judgment seat unable to face her 
voiced sin. Her conscience had not at all times 
heen quite silent, but its mutterings kad come 
to her from afar. It was fear that made her 
suffer, and fear alone. 

She was afraid now—afraid lest her son, her 
ilol, Kenward Chester, should hear the story 
which this woman had to tell, and more afraid 
lest he should believe her. 

She had persuaded Martha Kenward’s lover to 
lelieve her, he who afterward became her own 
husband and the father of her adored Ken, and 
she persuaded her old father to believe her ; but 
somehow she seemed to realize with singular 
force that there was trath expressed in every 
lineament of that seamed and lined face, there 
was truth in the blood-shot eye, there was truth 
even in the accusing finger that was pointed 
toward her, and Augusta Chester dared not face 
it. 


Years before. in the youth of both these 
women, there had been a child born unto 
Augusta that had not received the sanction of 
the church. She had gone to her sister in her 


ministered to her and kept her secret. But 
there came a day, later on, when the truth was 
spoken, when the identity of the child was dis- 
covered. Then it was that, in order to shield 
herself, Augusta made it appear that the child 
was the result of Martha’s indiscretion, and not 
her own, a falsehood which was readily enough 
believed, since it had been Martha, and she 
alone, who had cared for the unhappy child 
during its miserable infancy. 

And then Martha’s trial came. She was 
regarded with more loathing by her lover and 
her father for the crime that she tried to fasten 
upon her sister than for the misfortune that had 
befallen herself. Her father drove her from his 
house with scorn and curses, and her lover 
refused to receive her into his own. She had 
done no wrong. Hers had been the hand, 
stretched forth in succour, that had been stung 
and bitten by a poisonous reptile. She had 
warmed the serpent in her bosom, and that ser- 
pent was her own sister. 

And Augusta Kenward had lived and flovr- 
ished like a green bay-tree. Martha’s name was 
never spoken in the family after her disgrace, 
and shortly afterward the family left the old 
home and never returned again. 

Augusta married the lover whom she had so 
envied Martha, First her father died intestate, 
her son was born not long afterward, and then 
her husband’s reverses came, and he, too, 
sickened and died. But with icallshe had never 
suffered. Her pride was touched in that she 
was poor, but that state of affairs had not long 
remained ; and then in her placid, high-bred, 
aristocratic way she had been happy. 

But with Martha it was all so different. 

At first it seemed to her that her scorn and 
contempt was great enough to uphold her ; but, 
strong as they were, they were weak compared 
with her suffering. She went away; but, go 
where she would, she could not forget the man 
whom she had loved. She did not censure him 
for his faithleseness to her. It seemed to her 
that that was but just and right, in the face of 
the calumny that had been brought against her ; 
but the suffering of it had never left her life. 

And then one day, when she felt that she had 
borne all she could bear, when starvation was 
before her, and hopelessness hemmed him in on 
every side, she determined that she would end it 
all forever. With that in view she went to the 
river. She took no time either to pray or to 
contemplate the act upon which she had resolved. 
She did not even gl»ence about her, but sprang 
into the placid, purling stream. 

There was one there who saw the act. He 
sprung in and rescued her, It was but the work 
of a moment, but she was unconscious when he 
took her out. He carried her to his mother’s 
farm-house near by, and by careful nursing they 
saved her life between them. And then grati- 
tude toward her preserver made her take pity 
upon him and marry him. 

They moved to the city shortly afterward. 
For a few years they lived peacefully enough, 
and then the old scandal came to his ears. He 
did not believe her when she protested her 
innozence ; he turned a deaf ear to her pleadings ; 
he grew sullen and ill-tempered under his 
terrible jealousy, and she—grew callous. 

She did not care. At first her baby kept her 
true and loyal; but he, knowing that she was 
growing to hate him, took the means surest to 
make it grow more rapidly. He used the weapon 
that comes handiest to a man who had been born 
as he had— his fists, 

Her remnant of pride went with that. ‘She 
tried to believe that she hated her little ones 
because bis blood was in their veins. One day 
he had been unusually brutal with her and they 
gave her brandy. It made her forget. That 
was the beginning of the end, It was like the 
man who takes a drug and finds its effects 
alluring. 

Then Philip Colson died, but it was too late 
to benefit her. The curse was upon her, She 
had neither the will nor'the desire to resist. 
She went on in the old way, and we know the 
result, 





ierrible affliction, and with tender care Martha 


Were there no extenuating circumstances? 





Was there nothing to plead for her? She had 
been noble at first, but they had hounded her 
to the death. The circumstances surely made 
the woman here, not the woman the circum- 
stances. 

And she stood there before the woman who 
had wrecked her life, and Jooked into her eyes 
after all those lost and bitter years, 

It seemed to Augusta Chester that she dared 
not speak. In the old days she had spoken, 
and with devilish effect, but now she stocd there 
tongue-tied in presence of the wreck that she 
had made. 

She tried to speak, but the words would not 
come, and Martha broke the silence herself. 
She sank back into her chair, and allowed her 
burning eyes to close. She was not looking at 
her sister when she said, in a weak voice,— 

“ There was a time when you did not stand so 
silent. There was a time when you could find 
enough to say. Why vot now? Why do you 
not speak? What do you intend to do?” 

A long sigh slipped through the lips of the 
grande dame, and then she flung up her head 
with the old defiance, 

“You can prove nothing of that absurd 
story!” she exclaimed in a hard, cold voice. 
“They are all dead. You could never even 
prove your identity. If yeu bring forward that 
old scandal, I will have you shut up for the rest 
of your life in an insane asylum. You know, 
Martba, that I never have allowed anything to 
stand in my way, and, so help me Heaven, I 
never will !” 

A harsh laugh issued through the blue lips 
that scarcely seemed to move, but the light in 
the bloodshot eyes was not to be mistaken, as 
Martha Colson once more straightened herself in 
her chair. 

“You think I have no proof!” she cried in 
that horrible, hollow voice, raising it higher than 
she had yet spoken. ‘“ Know, then, that you are 
mistaken, I never thought to use it; I never 
thought tocare, But I shall doit nowif you 
force me to it. Do you remember old Aune 
Hooper, the woman who attended you in that 
illness? She was not to be found at the time 
the test between us came. I thought that you 
had sent her away, but I discovered afterward 
that you did not. Never mind how I found her. 
It would take too long to tell, and I have not the 
strength. But two years ago she died, I was 
with her at the time. She wrote out her own 
knowledge of that time, and signed it before a 
notary public. Aud, Augusta, she gave me the 
name and present address of the physician who 
attended you, a thing which was a secret from us 
both. I can find him at any time, and all the 
proofs are in my possession.” 

Excitement had taken possession of her then, 
She was like a person in the delirium of fever- 
A hideous laugh escaped her. She threw back 
her head, and her eyes gleamed fiercely. She 
looked like nothing human as she stood there, 
and Augusta Chester knew that the words that 
had been spoken to her were the truth. She 
knew that her betrayed and persecuted sister 
had the proof of her own innocence in her hands. 
after all these years, 

She shrank back even further than she had 
done before. She cowered there like the guilty 
thing that she was, and watched, as if fascinated, 
the hectic spots that had grown in her sister’s 
cheeks, and were burning there with savage fury. 

“Do you wish this story known to the 
world?” cried Martha, leaning over her and 
catching the cold wrist in her scorching fingers. 

“No,” stammered the woman, almost pitiful 
in her abject fear. 

“Do you want your son to know that for all 
these years I have borne the burden of his 
mother’s sin ? and %s 

“No! No! Oh, Heaven, no!” 

There was a moan and a wail in the voice 
then. Augusta Chester, tbe proud woman, the 
grande dame, the aristocratic society leader, was 
kneeling upon the floor. She would have covered 
her cowardly face with her hands, but that 
Martha Colson was holding both her wrists in @ 
grip like death. 

* “You do not! 








You are ashamed at last 
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At last! Ah! surely, Heaven knows right well 
how to punish, and I thank Heaven—I thank 
Heaven that I left my vengeance in its hands, 
Augusta Chester, you who have stolen my name 
as well as my fame, there is one way in which 
you can preserve yourself and your miserable 
secret from your son and from the world.” 

“What is it?” she moaned. “ What is it 
that you demand ?” 

“My child’s life!” cried Martha Colson 
hoarsely. ‘‘ My child’s life! There is one thing 
that can save it. Send your son to her. Force 
him, if force be required, to make good the harm 
that he has done her, and my silence is secured, 
Refuse, and the world shall know you for what 
you are; and, surely, nothing under all Heaven 
eould be worse than that !” 

* 7. * o 7 

The overture had just been rung in av the 
theatre when Chester stepped from his dressing- 
room fully made up for his part. 

It was very uvusual, as he seldom appeared 
until the act was called ; but some nervousness 
seemed to be upon him that he could not control. 
He stood there in the wings looking absently at 
the set, wishing indefinitely, yet dreading that 
Nora would come. Somehow he wanted to see 
her. He wanted to look once more jnto her 
sweet face. He wanted to hear the sound of her 
voice, and yet he shrunk from it all with a curious 
nervousness, 

He kuew that he had hurt her in the afternoon, 
but he knew also that it was a pain that was 
forced to come, and he felt that he had acted 
the wisest and kindest part. But he wanted to 
know that she had borne it as bravely as she had 
borne all the other trials of her life. 

He was thinking of it chaotically, when he 
felt a touch upon his arm. He turned and 
looked half startled. It was Decima Hart. 


(To be continued.) 








MISS STANHOPE’S BLUNDER. 


“THERE, put away the things, do ; I’m tired 
to death !” 

Ada Stanhope tossed her faded ball-bouquet 
on one side, and her white cashmere opera-cloak 
on the other, while she herself sank with an air 
of utter weariness upon a sofa drawn in front of 
the fire. 

She was a tall, brilliant-complexioned blonde, 
with big blue eyes like a doll’s, golden hair, and a 
lovely red mouth that put you in mind of a 
cluster of dead-ripe ecarlet cherries, and her 
dress was of white mist-like tulle, looped up by 
bouquets of blue forget-me-nots, and floating 
ribbon. 

Mrs. Stanhope stood patiently by, picking up 
the flowers, folding the opera-cloak with the 
showy silk lining on the outside, and stirring the 
fire that it might blaze up with a more cheery 
lustre. 

“Will you have a cup of tea, love, before you 
go to bed ” she asked, wistfully. 

“No, I won't!” answered the young lady, 
undutifully. ‘Thank goodness I’m not such a 
bundle of whims as as you are, mamma. Why 
don’t you take out my hair-pins, instead of 
standing staring there?” 

“TI didn’t know you were ready, dear,” said 
the mother, advancing with nervous haste. 

“There!” ejaculated Ada, tartly ; “ you've 
torn my train with your clumsy feet. I've a 
great mind not to let you come near me.” 

“I’m very sorry, darling,” apologised the meek 
matron, turning red and pale as she began to take 
down the luxuriant masses of Ada’s golden hair. 

“What good does it do to be sorry ?” snapped 
the girl. “It’s what you always say. Do make 
hase. Didn't I tell you I was tired ?” 

“Did you have a pleasant evening, Ada?” 
ventured her mother, after a few minutes of 
silence, during which the beauty yawned several 
times 

“Pleasant enough,” was the ungracious re- 
sponse, 





““Was Mr. Summers there?” 

“Yes,” ‘said Ada, roused into something like 
animation at the mention of that name; “and 
that piece of pink-and-white wax, his lady- 
mamma, Oh, how anxious he was that I should 
make a favourable impression on the old woman!” 

“ And you ?” 

“Oh, I played sweet simplicity to perfection— 
said ‘ Yes, ma‘am,’ and ‘ No, ma’am !’” and Ada 
laughed boisterously at the recollection, ‘“ How 
delighted Mr. Summers was !” 

“Then he is really interested ?” 

“Interested? Of course he is. Mark my 
words, mamma, I shall be Mrs. Summers yet.” 

Mrs, Stanhope’s eyes sparkled at the alluring 
prospect, 

“Only,” went on Ada, languidly, surveying her 
pretty face in the cheval glass, “ the idea of such 
a mother-in-law almost daunts me. He thinks 
so much of due reverence being paid her, and I, 
for one, can’t fall down and worship any old 
woman alive. But it’s just as well, I suppose, to 
keep up the illusion until after we’re married ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” said the discreet 
mother, eagerly. 

“ How Mr, Summers would stare if he heard 
me hauling you over the coals sometimes,” cried 
Ada, with a laugh. “ He thinks one’s mother is 
next door to one’s guardian angel, the fool |” 

“Ada, don’t talk so,” said Mrs. Stanhope, a 
contraction as if of pain passing over her pale, 
worn face. 

*T’m sure I’ve heard you call papa a fool.” 

“No, Ada, you haven't.” 

“Then the more goose you,” said Ada, yawn- 
ing fearfully. “Do make haste. Aren’t you 
nearly finished ?” 

“ Just finished, darling.” 

And Ada Stanhope, dismissing her mother just 
as she might have. dismissed any hired and pen- 
sioned slave, lay down to her prayerless pillow to 
dream of wedding-rings and a_ bridal altar 
wreathed with white blossoms. 

For she was quite sure of Rudolph Summers 
now. 

“ Mamma,” called Ada, the next morning, and 
Mrs. Stanhope meekly obeyed the summons, 
coming from the back room, where she was 
busily engaged in ripping apart the breadths of 
a rose-coloured dress belonging to Ada, which 
that young lady had taken a fancy to have altered. 
“Mamma, here are two tickets to the private 
masquerade at Mrs, Lawson’s, with Mr. Sum- 
mer’s compliments—one for you and one for me. 
How ridiculous !—the idea of you at a masquer- 
ade!” 

Mrs. Stanhope’s face lighted up. 

“T should really like to go for once, Ada,” 
she said, hesitatingly. “I have never had an 
opportunity of seeing you in society, darling, 
and a 

“Oh, bother !” interrupted Ada; “as if that 
made any difference. But Rudolph thinks a 
young lady shouldn’t attend a masquerade, of all 
places in the world, without her mother’s chape- 
ronage, and I suppose I must humour him. 
What shall I personate, mamma? I should like 
to go as Diana with her bow aud arrows, if you 
can squeeze enough money out of papa for a 
decent costume.” 

“T will see what papa can spare you, love,” 

“ He’s awfully stingy of late,” observed Ada, 
with # shrug. 

“You shouldn’t speak so of your father, 
Ada,” remonstrated Mra, Stanhope. “ Business 
is very dull just now, and our expenses are 
heavy.” 

“That’s the very reason you shouldn’t be 
taggling after me to all the masquerades in 
town,” grumbled Ada. “But I suppose we 
can’t very well slip out of it. Any old black 
dress and a satin domino mask will do for 
you.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Stanhope, who had 
learned through the long tutelage of dire expe- 
rience to think very little of her own wants and 
requirements ; “anything will do for me.” 

“It’s such a bore, your g-ing at all,” muttered 
Ada, with an ungracious toss of her beautiful 
blonde head. “TI'llteach Rudolph a thing or two 
when I have him safe under my wing.” 

Miss Stanhope’s costume as that of Diana, for 








the private masquerade ball, was a decided 
success, 

Her silver-green tunic, trimmed with gold 
fringe, the fillet that bound her lovely yellow 
hair and the Grecian draperies that revealed even 
while they hid the contour of her perfect arms, 
made her look even more beautiful than her ordi- 
nary self, and Mrs. Stanhope gazed with pride 
upon the transformation which had been for the 
most part wrought over skilful and industrious 
fingers. For poor, harassed Mr. Stanhope had 
absolutely declined to “shell out,” as_ his 
daughter gracefully expressed it. 

“Tt’s outof the question, Constance—utterly 
and entirely out of the question,” he had 
answered when she had applied to him for “a 
little money.” “I have to steer carefully to 
avoid sheer bankruptcy, and I cannot spare a 
single shilling from my business just now.” 

So Mrs. Stanhope, having sold a pair of opal 
ear-rings, her husband’s gift in their courting 
days, to buy the costly material, had herself sat 
up night after night, and day after day to make 
the dress which Ada loudly declared she must 
have to appear as the impersonation of Diana the 
Huntress ! 

And she reaped a mother’s sweet, unselfish 
reward when she saw how surprisingly lovely 
Ada looked in the exquisite Greek dress ! 

Mr. Summers had selected Hamlet as his 
character, and very handsome he was in the 
plumed cap and velvet doublet of the young 
Prince of Denmark, but Mrs, Summers preferred 
no more attractive costume than a plain black 
silk domino wrapper and mask. 

“Tam past my acting days,” she said, with a 
sweet, pleasant laugh when Ada smilingly 
demanded why she, too, was not in character, 
‘and I shall derive my greatest pleasure to-night 
from watching others !” 

“ Darling mamma!” cried Ada, turning with 
ostentatious tenderness towards her mother, 
‘you see you are in the fashion after all! I 
tried my best, Mrs. Summers, to induce this 
mother of mine to don a character-dress, but 
she would not consent. Oh, Mrs. Summers, is 
it time for the waltz already? Mamma, if 
you're quite sure it wouldn't tire you too much 
to hold my bouquet !” 

And Ada floated away on Rudolph Summers’ 
arm. 

Once, during an interval in the dancing, 
Rudolph came to his mother’s side, 

‘Does she not look beautiful to-night ?” 

“Whot Miss Stanhope?” 

“Of course. Whom else could I possib'y 
mean ?” 

“Yes, she is beautiful ; and you, Rudolph,” 
Mrs. Summers added, with a half-smile, “you 
are falling deeper avd deeper in love with 
ber. All the arrows in her quiver are piercing 
your heart through and through, my dear boy.” 

“ Mother, you don’t like her.” 

“T shall try to do so for your sake, Rudolph,” 
said the lady, sighing softly. 

“ You still persist in thinking that she is not 
amiable. I am sure she is,” 

“TI like her manner toward her mother, 
Rudolph,” said Mrs. Summers ; “it is very affec- 
tionate and devoted. Now go—they are waiting 
for you to take your place in the second set of 
the lancers.” 

And as he hastened away, she thought «almost 
sadly to herself,— 

‘*T must learn to love her, for Rudolph’s 
heart is set upon her, and he is too good a son to 
marry without my cordial consent.” 

“Mamma,” whispered Ada, toward the close 
of the evening, “you'll have to come upstairs 
and help me take off my tunic. The Summers 
have gone, and there’s no fun in staying any 
longer. Hurry up!” 

Mrs. Stanhope nodded obedience, but she 
could not explain to Ada that she would 
probably be detained a few minutes longer by 
the talk of a gossiping friend who sat beside 
her. 

* Ada will wait for me,” she thought. 

Ada, however, was also detained a minute or 
two, murmuring soft adieus” to some of her 
gentlemen friends, and when at length she flew 
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into the dressing-room she was breathless with 
aste. 

. “J am tired to death,” she said, petulantly, 
as her eye caught the figure in the black 
domino standing at the window. “ Mamma, why 
couldn’t you have come after me instead of 
chatting away among those old fools by the 
door. You might as well have stayed at home 
and minded your own business, if you couldn’t 
be a less clumsy chaperon. I’m tired of your 
stupidity.” 

No answer—but Ada never turned her head 
from the glass where she was contemplating her 
curls with the golden fillet banded through 
them. 

“You're sulking now, I suppose,” she said, 
shrugging one alabaster-white shoulder. “ Well, 
sulk away to your heart’s content. I don’t 
care! I shall get rid of all these airs and graces 
when I am Mrs. Summers, and——” 

She stopped short, for in the glass she saw 
another domino-draped figure entering the door 
back of her—her mother’s figure. 

“Mamma!” she shrieked. 

The other domino advanced quietly from the 
recess of the window, and, to her inexpressible 
dismay, Ada reoognized the slender figure and 
aristocratic bearing of Mrs. Summers. 

“There has been some mistake here,” said 
that lady composedly, “Miss Stavhope has 
mistaken me for her mother. I am not her 
mother, and”—she spoke with quiet emphasis— 
“T hope I never shall be.” 

She left the room, and never saw Miss Ada 
Stanhope again. 

Rudolph Summers thus unexpectedly en- 
lightened as to the character of his lovely 
divinity, left town within a week or two, and 


when next Ada heard of him, he was married to |- 


a fair little damsel, more like a human snowdrop 
than aught else. And Ada is still husband- 
hunting, and treats her poor mother more dis- 
dainfully than ever. 

“For,” she says, with more acrimony than 
logic, “it was all mamma’s fault that I lost 
Rudolph Summers.” = 








DORA AND LAURA. 


—2— 


“Your departure on a fortune-hunting 
expedition beyond the Rockies is rather sudden— 
is it not, Frank, old fellow?” asked Howard 
Ashton of his friend, Frank Meira, better 
known among his comrades as Dauntless Dandy, 
as the two young men came to a halt, just on the 
confines of a narrow timber belt, a few hundred 
yards to the west of the fort. “I was never 
more surprised than wheu you just told me that 
such is your intention. But why this sudden 
desire to attain wealth? I had believed that the 
free, wild, reckless life of a scout was the height 
of your ambition,” 

For a moment Frank Meira sat silently in his 
saddle; then, extending his .hand, which his 
companion took in a hearty grasp, he said, — 

“Howard, you and I have always been the best 
friends, sharing alike in each other’s joys and 
sorrows, Many are the thrilling adventures we 
have had togeher since we were old enough to 
draw bead with our rifles, to say nothing of the 
time you saved my life at the risk of your own. 
Nor have we had, until now, a secret in which we 
have not both shared. But I will make a full 
breast of it. It shall be a secret between us no 
longer.” 

A deep flush suffused the handsome features 
of Howard Ashton, and for an instant his dark 
_ fell before the frank, warm gaze of Frank 
Meira, 

Frank, however, did not notice his friend’s 
momentary confusion, and continued, — 

“ Howard, I am in love—deeply, madly in love 
—Wwith the sweetest, the prettiest, and the truest 
eirl that lives! And she reciprocates my love 
with all her heart. She has promised to 
Wait for me until I have won a fortune for 
‘nyself—for myself and her—which is to obviate 
her father’s objections to receiving me as his son- 





in-law. Her name is Dora Heston—the 
witchingly lovely, golden-haired daughter of 
Major Heston. You have seen my Dora, Howard, 
and kave known her almost as long as I have. 
Can you wonder that I should love her? Now, 
next to Dora, my best and truest friend, I have 
told you all. Good-bye, Howard! I go to win 
the fortune that is to make me the happiest man 
in the world.” 

“Good-bye! May success be yours!” cried 
Howard Ashton, giving his friend’s hand a hearty 
shake. 

And in another moment Frank Meira had 
put spurs to his noble animal and disappeared 
from sight along the trail leading through the 
timber. 

It was past mid-day when Frank suddenly 
reined in his horse, bringing the noble glossy- 
black steed back upon its haunches ; and as he 
did so he thrust his hand into his bosom, as 
though searching for something. 

“Thave left it in my room at the fort,” he 
mused. “ Well, all there is for it is toreturn. I 
cannot go further without the precious little 
locket—her gift—containing the pictured face of 
her I love so dearly and just one crisp lock of her 
lovely golden hair, the talisman that is to insure 
me success.” 

It was quite dark by the time the western edge 
of the timber was reached on his return. Dis- 
mounting, Frank secured his horse to a strong 
young tree. 

“T will walk through the timber to Howard's 
cabin, and he will ride cver to the fort and bring 
me the precious packet,” thought Frank. 

Half an hour later he had emerged from the 
timber out into the footpath leading from his 
friend’s cabin to the fort. 

Just one instant Frank paused to glance with 
longing eyes in the direction of the fort ; then 
turning resolutely about, he was about continuing 
on his way when the low murmur of voices in 
advance of him, momentarily growing more dis- 
tinct, greeted his ear, and stepping back into the 
deeper shadow of a fir-tree, he waited for the 
owners of the voices to " 

He had not long to wait, for scarcely had he 
concealed himself behind the fir when a young 
man, accompanied by a girl, paused beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of an old elm tree on 
the opposite side of the narrow path. The 
moon, breaking through the fleecy cloud that had 
for a moment obscured its silvery face, cast a 
mellow light full upon the pair. 

“ Heavens !” gasped Frank, his face white and 
set. “It is Howard Ashton and Dora Heston !” 

As they came to a pause beneath the old elm, 
Howard took both hands of his fair, golden- 
haired companion in his, and looked down iuto 
the lovely, upturned face. 

“Laura,” he pleaded, in low, lover-like tones, 
“T love you. Tell me, sweet, that you love me 
just a little !’’ 

“Oh, Howard,” was the low, faltering reply, 
“how can you expect me to tell you that—that 
I love you just a little, when you know I—I love 
you with my whole heart?” 

And the dainty, sylph-like beauty nestled her 
pretty head upon her lover’s breast to hide her 
blushing, happy face. 

“ And you will be my own little wife?” 

“ Yes, Howard.” 

A short pause ensued, in which the two lovers 
sealed their troth, as lovers are wont, witha kiss. 

“And you don’t care for Frank? Do you 
know, my own little golden-haired darling, my 
promised bride, I have often fancied that you 
loved him—at least, that you might learn to love 
him, although I knew him to be a poor, worthless 
fellow, not half good enough for my little Laura.” 

Frank Meira, rooted to the spot like one under 
a terrible spell, with white, haggard face, bent 
forward to hear the reply. His heart seemed 
dead within his bosom ; he listened in a vague, 
dreamy way. 

It came in a low, sweet, but perfectly-distinct 
voice : 

“No, Howard, I do not care for him—not just 
a little, I could not love himif I tried. But he 
has gone away now, I am happy to say. He was 
such a bore!” 

“ Yes,” returned Howard, “he has gone to 


secure the fortune which is to purchase your 
father’s favour and your hand. But, my little 
sweet, we will teach him when he returns, if he 
ever does return, that gold cannot buy this dear 
little hand.” 

For a single moment everything faded before 
Frank Meira’s eyes, and he leaned heavily against 
the bole of a tree for support; then the hot 
blood rushed in wild, mad surges to his brow and 
temples, until his very brain seemed on fire. 
Dropping upon one knee, in the terrible frenzy 
that had seized upon him, he brought his rifle to 
his shoulder, covering with deadly aim the heart 
of him whom only a few short moments before 
he had beliaved to be his best and truest friend. 

But a sudden revulsion of feeling crushed back 
the fierce, terrible hate that for the instant welled 
up in the breast of the frenzied lover. 

“No, no, I cannot do it—not now!” Frank 
gasped, lowering his rifle. ‘I have loved him as 
. brother. And Dora—oh, how I have loved 

er!” 

Then he turned and stole away through the 
timber with the noiseless tread of a phantom, 
which he vaguely believed himself to be. 

* * +. * 


It was a bright afternoon, three years subse- 
quent to the event above recorded, that an emi- 
grant train of two white-topped waggons, or 
“prairie schooners,” was drawn up eide by side 
out on the broad, open plain sixty miles to the 
westward of ; while riding about it, just 
out of rifle range, dashed in swift, dizzy circles a 
score of mounted Sioux Indians, whooping and 
yelling like the painted red fiends they were. 

Well had the little party of whites defended 
their camp, which was attested to by the thinned 
ranks of the bloodthirsty red foe, 

“Tf the red devils attack us again, we shall be 
powerless to repulse them,” said Major Heston, in 
a troubled, husky voice. “The guide and the 
three hired men have been killed, and there is 
not another charge of powder left.” 

“It is only too true,” returned Howard 
Ashton, sadly, “If the painted fieuds make 
another charge upon our camp, there is nothing 
we can do but sell our lives as dearly as possible 
in a hand to hand fight, and then—what then 
will become of our helpless loved ones? My 
wife—my wife!” 

Scarcely had the last syllable left Howard’s 
lips, when, raising their terrible war-cry, the 
Sioux once again bore down upon the train and 
its two only surviving defenders, 

At this juncture a slight, graceful figure, with 
large blue eyes and long golden hair, sprarg 
lightly to the ground from one of the wagons and 
threw itself into Howard Ashton’s arms, 

‘*Laura!” he uttered, huskily. 

“Not one word, my husband ! I heard you say 
there is no hope of repulsing the foe, and I have 
come to die by your side. Kiss me, my love!” 
and the shapely arms entwined the neck of the 
agonised husband ; the large, splendid blue eyes 
looked bravely up into his. “ Life, with you at 
my side, my husband, has been, oh, sosweet ! and 
to die with you robs death of its dread sting, 
knowing that we shall not be separated!” 

A groan of heart-felt anguish burst from 
Howard Ashton’s ashen lips. But the next 
instant it was changed to a great, glad cry. 
Pressing his brave little wife to his loving breast, 
he covered her lovely face with kisses. 

“Saved! Thank Heaven, my little wife is 
saved !” was all he could say. 

For there came a rattling fusilede, accompanied 
by a chorus of cheering shouts, and a party of 
mounted men dashed past the camp in hot pur- 
suit of the now rapidly retreating Sioux. 

Half an hour later the party of rescuers re- 
turned, and as the leader dismounted, Howard, 
with his lovely wife still clinging to his arm, 
sprang forward and caught him by the hand. 

“ Frank, old friend, is it you ?” he cried. 

Had a scorpion stung him, Frank Meira could 
not have withdrawn his hand more suddenly 
than he did from the warm, welcoming grasp of 
the friend of his boyhood. 

“You, Howard Ashton?” he said, coldly. 
“Well, Iam glad it is. You saved my iife once, 








and now the debt is canzelled. Henceforth 
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For the first time, Frank’s eyes rested full 
upon the lovely white face of Howard Ashton’s 
wife. 

“Who is that woman ?” he asked, huskily, his 
face assuming an ashen whiteness. 

“She is my wife,” Howard replied. 

“ And her name?” eagerly, breathlessly. 

“Laura. You have not before seen my Laura, 
Frank. How stupid of me! She was away in the 
East, and only returned to her home in the West 
at noon of the same day you left F—— early 
in the morning, three years‘ago. I well remem- 
ber the little secret you told me that morning, 
Frank ; nor have I forgotten how your conclud- 
ing words caused me to blush, ‘But you see, old 
frien i, I was not so sure then a3 I am now that 
my Lauta loved me. 1 wasn’t quite sure that she 
did not love her cousin, Frank Staunton, quite as 
much if not better than she did me, and when he 
accompanied her home I was sure of it. But he 
returned to the East the afternoon of the same 
day to patiently await the death of his uncle, who 
he expected would die and leave him a large for- 
tune when he was to return and sue for my 
Laura’s hand in marriage. But he has not 
returned,” 

“And what of my Dora ?” Frank eagerly asked. 
“Where is she?” 

“ Here she is, Frank !” 

And # golden-haired, fairylike being had thrown 
her arms around the handsome fellow’s neck, her 
great, longing blue eyes looking up into his, and 
Frank Meira was holding tenderly to his big, 
loving heart her whom he had believed false to 
him. 

But now, after the lapse of three long years, 
he knew that it was he that had been false to the 
love he had borne both his golden-haired Dora, 
and his friend, Howard Ashton, by the cruel 
doubt he had entertained in believing them 
false. 

Frank never spoke of the love scene he had 
witnessed that night, and which, through his 
blind, mad jealuuay, had so nearly terminated in 
a terrible tragedy. 

“Tt was a narrow escape,” he would think to 
himself, whenever in after years a thought of the 
event of that night recurred to him. “ Just the 
slightest pressure, and I should have sent a bullet 
to the heart of my truest and best friend. And 
my little Dora was true to me all the while !” 

And then his arm would steal around the waist 
of his smiling, happy wife. 








FACETLE. 


THE best thing going—An unwelcome guest, 

AN escaping prisoner seldom begs pardon for 
the liberty he takes. 

““Wuy do you call old Blowhard History ?” 
* Because he repeats himself.” 

“ THat new suit of Bodkin’s is a perfect poem, 


isn’t it?” “Yes; he calls it an ‘Owed to his 
Tailor’ !” 

Loarer: “How are you? Just thought I'd 
drop in awhile to kill time.” Busy Man: 


“ Well, we don’t want any of our time killed.” 

Sue: “What return did you get from the 
contribution you sent to that literary journal ?” 
He: “ The manuscript.” 

Sortty: “I'd have you understand, sir, that 
I’m not such a fool as I look.” Sarcast: “ Well, 
then, you have much to be thankful for.” 

“ Anp so that is Shakespeare’s skull at the 
time of his death?” “Yes, ma’am; wery 
hinteresting, ma’am.” “Indeed, it is. Have 
you on exhibition his skull at earlier periods ?” 

Mike (going down a ladder): “ Hould on, Pat. 
Don’t yez come on the ladder till Oi’m down. 
It’s ould and cracked.” Pat (getting on): 
“ Arrah, be aisy. It would sarve th’ boss right 


to have to buy a new one.” 

“ Have you any Gretna greens?” inquired 
the facetious customer with a basket on his arm. 
“ No, sir,” answered the grocer ; “ nearest I can 
come to ‘em is parlour matches, 
waiting on you, ma’am !” 


Anybody 





Mrs. Larkin: “I want a little money to-day, 
Fred.” Mr. L.: “I’m glad very of that.” Mrs. 
L, (surprised): “ Why are you glad?” Mr. L.: 
* Because generally you want a good deal.” 

Mrs. Quicker (furioso): “I have no words 
to express my indignation at your conduct.” 
Mr. Quicklippe (with a sigh of relief): “ Well, 
that’s one gratifying feature of the situation,” 


Warrer (obsequiously): “ Well, sir, how do 
you find the oysters, sir?” Customer (struggl- 
ing with a plate of oyster-sour): ‘Don’t know. 
Haven't come across any yet.” 

Securrry.—“ Are you afraid of burglars?” 
said the lady who was making a short visit. 
“ Not since our new girl came. The policeman 
spends most of his time at our house now.” 

Nervous Passenger: “ Why are you steam- 
ing along at such a fearful rate through this 
fog?” Ocean Captain (reassuringly): ‘ Fog: 
are very dangerous, madam, and I am always in 
a hurry to get out of them.” 

A VERY ignorant person was being compli- 
mented on his good sense in the presence of a 
very clever young lady. “I don’t wonder,” said 
she, “at his possessing a large stock of good 
sense, for he never wastes any.” 

First Year.—“ The biggest trout I ever 
caught was a foot and a half long, and he had a 
big fish-hook in his stomach.” Tenth Year.— 
“ Did I ever tell you about the trout I once 
canght? It was overa yard long, and had an 
anchor in his stomach.” 

Wire: “ Why, Charles, what do you mean by 
burning our old love-letters?” Husband: “I 
have been reading them, my dear. After I die, 
some one who wished to contest my will might 
get hold of them and use them to prove I was 
insane.” 

Percy: “Aw, doctor, I am awfully afwaid 
that I—aw —might get poisoned some—aw—day ! 
What should I—aw—do if I accidentally dwank 
some wuff on wats?” Doctor: “ Run out into 
the yard.” “ But—aw—what foar, doncher- 
know?” “So as not to die in the house,” 

Miss FiyrtTe: “I’m glad to see you. I hope 
you won’t be jealous, but your husband was an 
old flame of mine.” Mrs. Youngwife: “Yes, I 
know. John used to be very fvolish before he 
was married, but he has become quite sensible 
now. You cannot imagine how much he has 
changed.” 

Curent (in solicitor’s office): “I wish to speak 
with Mr. Fees.” Clerk: “’Tend to you directly, 
sir; just take a chair for a minute.” Client 
(haughtily): “Do you know whom you are 
addressing, sir? I am Lord FitzTomkins.” 
Clerk: “A thousand pardons, my lord. Take 
two chairs, I beg of you.” 

“ Wuat’s the matter, sir? Does the razor 
pull?” “Sure, it does; but I wouldn’t moind 
that if ’ud only lave go. Niver moind goin’ over 
me face a second toime. I'll go to the saloon 
across the shtrate and get the bar-tender to pull 
out me whiskers wid a cork-shcrew, Faix, 
*twould be a picnic afther this,” 

Mrs. WestenD: “Why doesn’t Prof. von 
Winkelheimer play at your receptions now?” 
Mrs, Swellerby: “He’s so abominably rude. 
The last time he played he asked some of my 
visitors to stop talking. He said he didn’t mind 
whether they heard him or not, but that unless 
he could hear himself he couldn’t do himself 
justice.” 

Miss Oxperrt (coyly): “I had a strange 
dream the other night, Mr. Jones, I dreamed— 
only think !—that you and I were married and 
on our wedding tour. You don’t know how real 
it seemed. Did you ever dream such a thing?” 
Mr. Jones (firmly): “ No, Miss Oldgirl, I did not. 
In fact, I haven’t had the nightmare for a good 
m ny years.” 

He: “Well, what have you there?” She: 
“Two of your old letters, my dear.” He: 
“Umph! What’s the first one—that forty- 
pager?’ She: “One you sent me when I had 
a slight cold before we were married. This half- 
page is the one you wrote last winter when I 
pom very ill with the influenza, That’s all, 

ear, 





Mrs. Henry Pecx: “Isn't it terrible? A 
man in South America sold his wife for five 
pounds.” Henry Peck: “Oh, I don’t kuow, 
Business is business. A man is entitled to get 
everything he can for anything he sells.” 


Some children were trespassing in a field, and 
quite happily gathering flowers. Presently a 
keeper came up to them, saying angrily, “ Now 
then, what busiress have you to be in here? 
Didn’t you see the notic> at the gate?” “Oh, 
yes, please sir,” answered one little girl, “ we 
saw a notice, but it had ‘ private’ on it, so we 
didn’t like to look.” 


Moruer: “ Where have you been, Johnnie?” 
Johnny : “ Down by th’ ole mill, watchin’ a man 
paint a picture.” Mother; “ Didu’t you bother 
him?” Johnny: “No. He seemed to be quite 
interested in me.” Mother: ‘“ What did he 
say?” Johnny: “He asked me if I didn’t 
think ’twas about dinner-time, and you'd miss 
me.” 


Tue other day a Dublin physician was ques. 
tioning a man who was thought to be insane, 
“Do you ever have any illusions?” he asked. 
“ What are they?” asked the man. “ Why,” 
exclaimed the physician, “do you ever hear 
voices?” “Oh, yes,” replied the man. 
“When?” ‘ Whenever some one talks to me,” 
was the entirely sane reply. 

THE conversation turned on the number thir- 
teen, the spilling of salt, knives and forks placed 
crosswise, and other kinds of superstitions, 
“You need not laugh at similar beliefe,” gravely 
remarked Tranquilletti, “An uncle of mine at 
the age of seventy-seven committed the impru- 
dence of going to a dinner at which the guests 
numbered thirteen.” ‘And he died that very 
evening?” “No, but exactly thirteen years 
afterward.” 

In a hall in Glasgow a few weeks ago there 
was a lecture on “ Marriage and After.” The 
lecturer said that men should kiss their wives as 
they did when they were a year or two married. 
When the lecture was over an old man went 
home, put his arm around his wife’s neck and 
kissed her. Meeting the lecturer next day he 
said: “It’s no go.” “What isn’t?” said the 
lecturer. ‘‘ Weel,” said the man, “ when I kissed 
my wife she said, ‘ What's gone wrang wi’ ye, 
ye ould fool, ye ?’” 

A Lavy had been ill and under medical treat- 
ment for a long time. As she grew no better all 
the while, she became distrustful of ber physi- 
cian’s skill, and did not wish to see him, and yet 
was not bold enough to tell him so, She com- 
municated her state of mind to her maid. “Lave 
‘im to me, mum ! lave ‘im to me!” said the girl. 
By-and-by the doctor came to the door, and 
Bridget opened it about an inch. “Sorry, sir,’ 
said she, “ but ye can’t come in the day, docthor ! 
“Can’t come in? How’s that?” “The mis- 
thress do be too ill for to see ye the day, sir!” 

Tue boarder was grumpy that morning and 
the landlady was doing the best she knew how. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed, “ this coffee is miserable. 
It’s the weakest stuff I ever saw.” “ Well, Mr. 
Feeder,” she said, reproachfully, “you shouldn't 
jump on it 80, if it is too weak to defend itelf. 
You should at least select something of equal 
strength with yourself.” “TI will,” he growled. 
“TT do more, I'll take something stronger than 
myself. Where in thunder did you get this 
butter?” and the gentle landlady burst into 
tears. 2 

Purr and Grace lean over the front gate in 
the moonlight. They are lovers. He is loath to 
leave, as the parting is the last. He is about to 
goaway. ‘I'll never forget you,” he says ; and 
if death should claim me, my last thought will be 
of you.” “I'll be true to you,” she sobs. “I'll 
never see anybody else or love them as long as I 
live.” They part. Six years later he returns, 
but his sweetheart of former years had married. 
They meet at a party. She has changed greatly. 
Between the dances the recognition takes place. 
“Tet me see,” she muses, with her fan beating 4 
tatoo on her pretty hand, “ was it you or rey. 
brother who was my old sweetheart?” “ Really, 
I don’t know,” he says, “Probably, ™Y 
father,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Duchess of York’s bridal train was an un- 
commonly short one of its sort, 


Tue Court will remain in the Isle of Wight 
for five weeks, before proceeding to Balmoral for 
the autumn. 

Tue Duke of Connaught has accepted an invi- 
tation from the Emperor of Austria to go to 
Hungary in September for the autumn 
mancuvres, and he will be attended by 
Lieutenaat-General Keith-Fraser. 

Many people imagine that Torquay is merely a 
winter health resort ; but at no time of the year 
is it more attractive than in July when the 
yachting season is at its height and invalids are 
few. 

Tre Queen’s memories of great musicians from 
Mendelssohn to Maszagni would make a unique 
volume in the artistic history of the Victorian 
era. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Teck will, without 
doubt, very greatly miss their daughter at White 
Lodge, but no doubt find consolation in the 
thought that her lot in life is here in England, 
and that her home is so near their own, 

Ir was observed that the bridesmaid who 
commanded universal adulation at the wedding 
was the youngest, Princess Beatrice’s only 
daughter. 

Lavy KaTHERINE Coke has been offered the 
appointment of Lady in Waiting to the Duchess 
of York, in conjunction with Lady Eva Greville. 
La'y Katherine, who was in attendance on the 
Duchess at the Royal wedding, is a sister 


of Lord Wilton and a cousin of the Duke of. 


Westminster, and she was married in 1861 
to Mr. Henry Coke, a younger brother of 
Lord Leicester, 

TURKISH BATH parties are the latest New York 
idea, and one which has much less nonsense in it 
than most transatlantic fashions, In the luxurious 
dolce far niente of the cooling room there is every 
opportunity for friendly chat, and the dreasing- 
gowns or “cooling-gowns,” as they are called, 
give ample opportunity for the display of taste 
and fashion, 

THE Queen of Denmark is, like her daughter, 
singularly sweet in disposition, and may always 
be relied upon to say and do the right thing in 
the most charming manner. She is, if anything, 
more punctilious about etiquette than the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and on this point particularly she 
and the Queen are perfectly agreed. 

Tue King of Denmark is the most charitable 
of living Princes, and one who is always putting 
his hand in his pocket when a story of want 
reaches his Royal ears. This fact is well-known 
to the begging community of Great Britain, and 


the consequence was that King Christian was. 


simply besieged by appeals for money during his 
stay in England. 

_ Tue Order of the Golden Fleece, which has 
just been conferred from “old Madrid” on the 
Duke of York, in celebration of his marriage, is 
mentioned in the Masonic Ritual; and when 
Prince George was made an entered apprentice 
to Freemasonry, and hiz hips were girded with a 
white lambskin belt and apron, he was told that 
that badge was more ancient than the “ Golden 
Fleece,” or Roman Eagle, and more honourable 
than the Most Noble Order of the Garter, or any 
other Order, and if His Royal Highness never 
disgraced that badge, the same would never dis- 
grace him, 


A very pretty photograph has recently been 
taken of the German Empress surrounded by her 
wee family. The baby Princess occupies the 
place of honour on her mother’s lap, and her six 
‘mall brothers swarm picturesquely around 
their mother and tiny sister. A copy of this 
photograph in an exquisite frame was sent to 
Princess May, who is passionately fond of little 
children, and takes the greatest interest in the 
Sayings and doings of all with whom she is 
acquainted. She spent many hours previous to 
her marriage, at Sheen Lodge, nursing and play- 
ing with the babies of the Duchess of Fife, 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Soldiers’ Home at Chelsea contains one 
hundred and fifty-three inmates. 


Since 1840 37 vessels, of which a part of the 
name was “ City of,” have been wrecked or lost. 


THE largest sailing vessels spread when under 
full sail about two and a half acres of canvas. 


THERE are said to be 50,0CO0 muscles in an 
elephant’s trunk. It must have been packed by 
a woman, 


THE average person trims off the thirty-second 
part of an inch from each finger nail a week, or 
about an inch anda half every year. The average 
of human life all over the world is forty years. 
There are 1,300,000,000 people in the world who, 
therefore, waste on an average 28,400 miles of 
finger nails in a generation. 





GEMS. 


Tue real man is one who always finds excuses 
for others, but never excuses himself. 

By reading youenrich the mind ; by conver- 
sation ycu polish it. 

Wispom is the olive that springeth from” the 
heart, bloometh on the tongue, and beareth fruit 
in the actions. 

Tue path of duty lies in what is near, and 
men seek for it in what is remote. The work of 
duty lies in what is easy, and men seek for it in 
what is difficult. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bun Puppinc.—Three stale buns, 2 eggs, 1 
pint of milk, sugar. Slice the buns, and put 
them in a pie-dish, mix the eggs with the milk, 
add sugar and nutmeg to taste. Let it soak 2 
hours. When the milk is absorbed bake in an 
oven for 1} hour, 

Parsnips.—Those -who do not like parsnips 
should try a new way of cooking. Pare, scrape, 
cut in quarters, Lay ona flat baking-dish, add 
a little water, dredge with flour and salt. Bake 
until soft and brown, Put a little butter on the 
top just before serving. 

Battoon Murrins.—Take one pint of flour, 
half a pint of water, and half a pint of milk. 
Beat thoroughly with an egg-beater. Have gem 
irons hot, grease and fill them two-thirds full. 
Bake in a quick oven twenty minutes, or until 
light and browned. Use no salt or baking 
powder. oi 

Lemon Past. — Half-pound sugar, 1 large 
lemon, 3 eggs, 20z. butter. Put the sugar ina 
saucepan, add the butter and the eggs just broken 
into the pan, grate the — part of the rind, 
and add the juice of the lemon. Stir all over the 
fire till it just boils. Pour it into a jar and keep 
for use. An enamelled pan is best. 

Breer To Cure.— Take a piece of beef and rub 
it all over with brown sugar, and let it lie for 5 
or 6 hours, Then take an oz. of saltpetre, and 
sprinkle it all over, and let it lieashort time. Next 
cover with common salt, let it stand till next day, 
turn and rub it in the tub each day for 6 or 10 
days as required, throwing the brine over with a 
ladle. This pickles meat well ; it may be rolled 
afterwards. 

Arpt Dumpwincs.—Take three apples, peel 
and core them, then make paste with } Ib. flour, 
14 oz. of dripping, 4 teaspoonful baking powder, 
and a little water—roll this out thinly, and cut 
it into six rounds. Put the apple on one of the 
rounds, fill the core with sugar, put another 
round on the top, wetting the edges all round to 
make the two pieces stick together so as to enclose 
the apple very nicely, brush over with a little 





water, dust with sugar, and bake half an hour, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Napoteon’s favourite dainty was blood- 
pudding. 

A MALE adult has half an ounce of sugar in 
his blood. 


THE average height of the elephant is nine 
feet. 


Srxty persons now occupy Robinson Crusoe’s 
island, Juan Fernandez. They are cattle-herders. 


In Norway, persons who have not been vacci- 
nated are not allowed to vote at any election, 


Tue Parliament of Sweden has passed a bill 
providing that instruction on the nature and 
effect of alcohol shall be given in the public 
schools, 


Tue palace of the kings of Babylon may still 
be easily traced. Itis a vast mound, 700 yards 
square. The walls were eight feet thick and 
strengthened with buttreszes, 


Tue Lord Mayor of London’s badge of office 
contains diamonds to the value of £120,000, and 
the temporary owner has to give a bond for it 
before he is sworn in. 


Tue Arabs have a superstition that the stork 
has a human heart. When one of these birds 
builds its nest on a hou:e-top, they believe the 
happiness of that household is insured for that 
year. 

ARMY surgeons say that the expression on the 
faces of soldiers killed in battle reveals the causes 
of death. Those who have perished from sword 
wounds have a look of repose, while there is an 
expression of pain on the countenance of those 
slain by bullets. 

In the country of the Tuscarora Indians, whose 
reservation is located a few miles north of 
Niagara Falls, the women do all the voting. The 
government of the Tuscaroras is controlled by 
sixteen chiefs, chosen by the women of the clans 
in the tribes. 

THE suicide mania has become so great in Den- 
mark that the government is considering measures 
to check it. One likely to be adopted is the 
Swedish law, which compels the body of every 
person who commits suicide to be sent to the dis- 
secting-room of the nearest university. 

Ove of the few women wh» were privileged to 
call Mr. Gladstone “ William” died recently 
near Liverpool, in her eighty-seventh year. She 
was Mary Ann McKean, and for more than half 
a century she was in the service of the Gludstone 
family. 

Aw American shrub called the kalmia, not very 
extensively planted in this country, is considered 
by some the prettiest of all shrubs that flower in 
May or June. The flowers are produced in 
clusters at the end of every shoot, and havea soft 
pink colour. 

Toe Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is one of the 
greatest wonders of the world. Huge galleries 
and innumerable vaulted chambers, through 
which flow black sluggish rivers inhabited by 
eyeless fish, extend for miles, and stalactites of 
weird and fantastic shapes adorn the tortuous 
passages, forming a scene of unparalleled magni- 
ficence, 

AN appeal is made for funds to complete the 
Cowper Memorial Church, Dereham, erected on 
the spot where the poet spent the closing years 
of his life. One of Cowper’s bedroom doors is in 
actual use in the vestry, and is an object of 
affectionate curiosity to lovers of the “ Task.” 
The inscription for the marble slab in front of 
the church was written by the late Dean Stanley. 

Amona the Queen’s chief enjoyments at 
Osborne is the sea-bathing, which is arranged for 
the Royal Family in a peculiarly safe and con- 
venient mauner. Passengers by the steamers 
between Portsmouth and Southampton seldom 
fail to notice an abnormally large barge moored 
at the end of the jetty which protrudes into the 
Solent from the private grounds at Osborne. 
This vessel is so arranged that, when desired, the 
water rushes into it and forms a spacious bath, 





as comfortable as it is safe, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HAROLD.—We never recommend investments. 

Giesy Marp. —A girl is of full age at twenty-one yearr. 

R. 8.—The City of London foundered on the 11th of 
January, 1886. 

DistrEsseD OnE.—Frequent walks, with shoes with- 
out heels, may aid you. 

Jutious.—An iron railway lasts sixteen years; a steel 
one lasts forty. 


Brenpa.—The stories have not been published in that 
form, 


Epitu.—If the lemonade is properly made, there is no 
harm in taking it. 


EMIGRANT.—AIl that can be said for the States is that 
they are a wider field. 


Ropericx.—Write to the Secretary, Inland Revenue 
Department, Somerset House, London, 


Witrrep.—You have to take out a license to enable 
you to mount a crest. 


Motty.—It is quite a matter of taste what colour hair 
is the most beautiful. 


W. K.—William is the commonest masculine name. 
Next in popularity comes Thomas, and after that James. 


Brave Boy.—Apply to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 8. 


Mortox.—Do not sit with head under gas or lamp, 
nor wear close cap. 


Exist.—Muchly is a Yankee vulgarism ; greatly or ex- 
ceedingly is the proper word to use to express the idea. 


Cecit1a.—There is no legal objection to the marriage 
of cousins of any degree. 

Bossy.—“ Won't” is a contraction of “woll not,” 
“ woll” being the old form of “ will” 

Vere pe Vere.—The term modus vivendi means simply 
‘* mode of living.” The expression is Latin. 


Jo.tty Boy.—All wagers and bets on the result of 
horse races are absolutely void at law. 


Fatconer.—The will should be proved within twelve 
months of the death of testator. Much depends upon 
circumstances. 


A Very O_p Reaper —Diseases of the lungs, of the 
digestive organs, and even of the brain are often cured 
or mitigated by a sea voyage. 

Macare.—Either advertise for a position in a hotel 
such as you suggest, or watch the advertising columns 
of newspapers. 


Ciare.—The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
married in Westminster Abbey, on the 10th of March, 
1863. 

In Dovet.—'A person may be prosecuted for falsely 
representing himself to be a properly qualified medical 
man. 


Su.ty Littte Marp.—Inconvenient coughing and 
8 1eezing may often be stopped by pressing on the nerves 
of the upper lip. 

Leaat. —A brick-built greenhouse is a tenant's fixture, 
provided that it is not built into the ground, or into the 
wills of the premises. 


Tom.—All traces of mud can easily be removed from 
black clothes by rubbing the spots with a raw potato cut 
in half. 


Epwin.—Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is 
illegal, and would not be celebrated by any minister or 
registrar made acquainted with the fact. 

Warsier.— The Girl I Left Behind Me” has been 
played and sung in England since 1760. Nobody knows 
wh > wrote music or words, 


WraturuL.—You may sue the society through the 
County Court for any sum to which you think yourself 
ntitled, and the judge will investigate the claim. 


FLORENCE.—Cleopatra’s needles were not erected by 
tiat Queen, neither do they commemorate any event in 
her history. They were set up by Rameses the Great. 


Apert E.—Rules are binding things, made to be 
observed, and that anyone who fails to observe them in 
a society, whether salesman, member or committee, 
must suffer the consequences, 


Compton C,—All matters in dispute between master 
and apprentice, and not provided for by the terms of 
indenture, may be referred to the local justices for 
settlement. 


ANGELINA.—If you are young and ambitious, you will 
take every criticism from such persons as just so much 
good schooling and seek to make them a means of im- 
provement. 


MartHa.—Spread it on the floor, make a lather with a 
little ammonia and warm water and a very little soap; 
wash it over with this, then with clean warm water, 
then rub very dry with clean cloths, and leave to dry. 


IGNoRANT.—It is decidedly wrong to delay an answer 
to an invitation, especially to a dinner, and when the 
invitations are limited to the facilities of the host or 
hostess to entertain comfortably. 


Jim.—You can catch ants by sprinkling over a big 
sponge, which has first been drenched in water, a quan- 
tity of sugar. When the ants have collected, plunge the 
sponge in boiling water. 





PatTrick.—Colour blindness appears to be a natural 
infirmity, like near-sightedness, and similar defects of 
the vision. Some persons have been cured of it by a 
course of training. 


Grace Daruinc.—The colour for ships in mourning is 
blue, and the period of mourning is usually for a year— 
the first six months dark blue being adopted, and the 
second light blue. 


> Jesstca.—Eloquence is probably a gift, but a very 
good imitation of it can be produced by diligent study ; 
watch what others do, practise it in private, and after a 
time you will be able to do it in public. 


H. M. S.—In Spain and Portugal an Infanta is any 
princess of the royal blood, except the eldest daughter 
when heiress apparent. Any son of the King of Spain 
od on except the eldest or heir apparent, is called 

nfante. 


Unnappy Mary.—For your red nose try washing it in 
warm water, and rinsing in cold, before retiring to rest. 
Also take no strong drink of any kind—not even table 
beer. Use plenty of ripe fruit and easily-digested 
articles of diet. 


A Constant Reaver.—The stewardess attends to the 
lady passengers, and keeps the cabin in order. To get 
such a situation, you would require to be connected 
with some seafaring man, or to have good testimonials 
and interest with the owners. 


An Op Susscriser.—The “ White Jews” are a dis- 
tinct race of Hebrews dwelling in Cochin, south-west 
of India, where they have dwelt for hundreds of years. 
They number about two hundred persons, all of whom 
have fair hair and skin. 


A BIRD IN CHURCH. 


Dear little bird, why did’st thou stray 
m thy safe haunts so far away? 

Did'’st hear the organ’s mighty tone 
And chanting voices loud and sweet? 

And deemed the music lacked thine own 
Clear Piping note to be complete, 

Or dost thou share our human need 

Of vocal worship and of creed ? 


Did’st think perchance that thou could'st learn 
Some tender trill, some happy turn, 
Some joyous and exultant strain ? 
Or did'st thou fancy thou could’st rise 
On lofty waves of sound, and gain 
The blissful heights of paradise, 
Uplifted quivering to thy goal, 
A bird no longer, but a soul ? 


All vainly do I question thee, 
Untroubled spirit, blithe and free ! 
Thou knowest naught of faith nor prayer, 
No dreams divine disturb thy state ; 
Thy heaven is in the summer air, 
The leafy woods and thy fond mate, 
And why for future raptures long 
When life is full of love and song? 


But hark! dost hear so low and faint 

That distant cry of sad complaint ? 
O poet of the upper sky! 

O dweller in the lowly nest! 
Ere homeward thou dost swiftly fly, 

Would thou could’st tell which seems the best, 
The hungry brood which calis and clings, 
Or the lone liberty of wings. acr 


Po..ty.—Parrots thrive best when fed upon different 
kinds of grain, nuts, and seed, varied with bread soaked 
in milk. Biscuit and a little loaf sugar may also be 
given them, or thoroughly ripe fruit; but a and 
animal food must be avoided. Clean gravel is always 
indispensable. 


Lovisa.—To polish mahogany, after being well rubbed 
down with glass-paper, use one pint of furniture oil; 
mix with it half a pint of spirits of turpentine and half 
a pint of vinegar; wet a woollen rag with the liquid, 
and rub the wood the way of the grain ; then polish off 
with a piece of soft twilled rag. 


Superstitious.—The belief in various warnings and 
invisible visitors seem to be as old as time. In Ireland 
and Scotland the death of members of certain families 
was supposed to be announced by a peculiar wailing 
— attributed to what was called the banshee, or 
benshie. 


Barney O'Hea.—The words ‘imprisonment during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure” mean just what they say. 
They refer only to the detention of criminal lunatics in 
an asylum, the detention continuing until Her Majesty 
is advised by the responsible Minister that the lunatic 
has recovered his reason, and may be safely released. 


Pautine.—Mix one teacupful of water, one teaspoon- 
ful of borax, and half a tablespoonful of spirits of wine. 
Dip the lace in that and then in some warm water. 
Just squeeze out of both. Pull it out and make the 
edges nice, and put it between sheets of paper, with a 
weight on top. Pull out several times and press till 
dry. 

Iv Desparr.—It is purely a local phenomenon, and 
may co-exist with unusual bodily vigour. Many feeble 


persons, and others who have suffered extremely, both 
mentally and physically, do not blanch a hair until past 
middle life; while others, without assignable cause, lose 
their capillary colouring matter rapidly when about 
forty years of age. aT 
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Noturt.—The lady must in all cases be addressed 
first, in order that she may have sy to discoun. 
tenance further introduction if she is averse to it, 


InpiaNant.—If the plague of vermin is unendurable, 
you are entitled to leave the house and pay no rent, and 
to claim damages for the expense, inconvenience, &c., 
to which you have been put; if the pest is endurable 
you must remain in the house, but may sue for 
damages. 


Avustiy.—Our advice to you is to remonstrate with 
your fiancée on the subject, and if she really cares for 
you, she will desist from further displays of a caprice 
which, while it may afford her amusement for a time, 
is certainly impairing your confidence in her, and may 
eventually result in severing the tie that at present 
binds you together. 


Busy Lirrte Rosy.—Steep strips of brown paper in 
turpentine, lay these round the edges of the bottoms of 
drawers, at back and sides of shelves, under selvidges 
of carpets, and here and there among clothes; or get 
cake camphor and put little bits in flannel freely among 
the clotbes in drawers and presses, also in pockets of 
those hanging up. 


Hitpa.—The liquor in which a fowl is boiled should 
have the fat skimmed off before making it into soup. 
That fat can be used in various ways. It could be put 
among stoved potatoes or among stewed harivot beans 
or among dried green peas if you are using them fora 
vegetable, or you can put it among fat you are rendering 
down to make dripping. 


Lionet..—Apprentice yourself or engage with some 
thorough electrician—some one who stands high in the 
business. Study every little point, get the handling of 
the tools, familiarize yourself with the necessary mate- 
rials and their properties. In this more than in any 
other business there is an enormous amount of detail 
to be mastered before one can become an expert. Once 
skilled in this busi , it is unquestionably one of the 
most profitable occupations that a young man can en- 
gage in. 

Sypnry.—An admirable way to take the morning bath 
by those who dread a daily pl into cold water is 
recommended by an authority as follows :—Stand in hot 
water deep enough to cover the ankles, fill a basin with 
cool water, and sponge the body off —-. Dry and 
rub vigorously and get into flannels before drying the 
feet, This is better for anyone than daily immersion. 
It is the rubbing more than the water that is needed. 
Sponging off gives the excuse for the after rubbing, and 
the good result is gained. 


Anxious To Know.—As a general rule there is no 
remedy for sea-sickness if one is predisposed that way. 
Medical science has thus far failed to provide an effec- 
tual remedy. Chlorobrom is a new compound recom- 
mended by some authorities, but lemons are said to be 
as good as anything. Probably the best course is to put 
oneself in as good physical condition as possible, then 
keep very quiet until one ds accustomed to the motion 
In most cases the habits, precautions, 
diet and remedies have not the least effect upon the 
victim. 


Joun Brown.—They are laid in light layers in boxes 
and loaded in refrigerator-cars, which are reduced to as 
low a temperature as possible. The floor of the car is 
covered to a depth of several inches with chilled saw- 
dust, upon which the boxes are loaded, leaving a space 
of some inches between the sides, ends and top of the 
car, which space is filled with cold sawdust. Then the 
car is closed and the door sealed. No ice is placed in 
the tanks of the refrigerator-car, as it has been found 
that ice is unnecessary, if the packing is thorough. A 
saving is made in the first cost of the ice dispensed 
with, in the freight on such ice and also in the amount 
of fish taking the space of such ice. 


An Inquirer.—The origin of the ex ion seems to 
have been in the organization of marching armies. At 
the head of the corps was a small = of men leading 
the advance-guard. This was call the ‘ forlorne 
hope,” or “ verlornen Posten.” At the head of the rear- 
guard a similar br f marched; this was called the 
*rere-lorne hope,” “hope” in this sense being equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ Haupt,” or “head.” Jt seems to have had no 
reference to desperate or perilous undertakings until in 
latter times. By usage the advance body came to be 
selected for scaling walls, attacking fortresses or en- 
gaged in other extra-hazardous tasks, It was frequently 
the case that they were entirely destroyed, and in this 
way the expression came to mean a desperate situation. 
* Leading a forlorn-hope” in common usage Dow 
means attempting an almost impossible undertaking. 
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